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[‘‘ KENNSTH—PROTECT ME! 


KENNETH’S CHOICE. 


Qe 


CHAPTER X. 


Kenneta would have done anything in his 
power to avoid that meeting. At the very 
moment of discovery he was hopelessly in 
love with little Nell. There was something 
peculiarly trying in being brought suddenly 
face to face with the girl whose suitor public 
Opinion, his own interests, and the wishes of 
all his friends demanded him to become. 

She was looking very lovely—he saw that 
at a glance. It was more than a year since 
his visit to Marden. Margaret St. Clune had 
changed from an unformed and rather opiaion- 
ated girl into an elegant and gracefal woman. 
Before she had jarred on Kenneth horribly; 
now he was forced to confess her manners 
Were perfect, only with very perversity of 
homan nature they could never charm him as 
reed 8 simple ways and wistful glances had 








Margaret had thrown aside her mourning. 
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and wore a spring toilets whose prevailing 
tint was cream, while knots of ruby-coloured 
velvet contrasted well with that delicate 
colour, and were just the thing to set off her 
vivid, sparkling black eyes and raven hair. 
Bat for that fatal will Kenneth could gladly 
have been proud of his kinswoman. Even had 
the late Earl left all he possessed to his grand- 
child Ken would have borne her no malice. 
It was the knowing all London had linked 
their names together, the consciousness that 
be was expected to marry her, which made 
all intercourse with Miss St. Clane distastefal 
to ner cousin. 

‘*My dear boy, how ill you look!” cried 
Lady Combermere, after an anxious look at 
her favourite, and then the dear old lady 
wondered if he had been burning the midnight 
oil in fruitless attempts to prodace some 
brilliant book which should mend his fallen 
fortunes; or if—she shuddered at the bare 
idea—he had been trying to drown his bitter 
disappointment in the gaieties and dissipation 
to be found in the bright French capital. 

1?” gaid Ken, laughing. ‘ Why, Aunt 
Lucr, I never was better. Where are you 








KENNETH—SEND IT AWAY!” HIS MOTHER SalD, IN TBEMBLING ACCENTS.) 


staying? I should have been to find you ont, 
but I only returned to England three days 
ago.” 

on We are in Cadogan-place.’’ said the 
Countess. ‘‘I have taken a house for the 
season. You must come and lunch with us, 
Ken; I want you and Margaret to know each 
other.” 

Lord Combermere smiled ; it was not in his 
nature to be anything but courteous to a 
woman. Margaret St. Clune saw the smile, 
and gave to it and the words which followed 
a meaning far stronger than was intended by 
the speaker. 

‘I shall be delighted, Aunt Lucy! When 
a man has as few relations as I have, a. new 
one is an acquisition, even were she other 
than the beauty of the season.” 

Lunch was a pleasant meal under Lady 
Combermere's rule. When it was over the 
three sat in the pleasant, ftlower-scented 
drawing-room, and Ken told the ladies of his 
wanderings; but he never mentioned the 
apartments in the Rae St. Marie, or the girl 
who had caught his heart in the rebound 

“And yeu acstua'ly spent cix weeks ia 
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Paris ?’’ said the Countess, in surprise. “ Why, 
you used to say you hated it!” 

‘ET met some pleasant friends.”’ 

Lady Combermere looked at him keenly, as 
though to acquire the gender of the friends. 

“Mr. Carew, the famous artist,” explained 
Lord Combermere. “He was very kind to 
me when I was a lad; and we are always 
glad to see each other now.” 

The name conveyed no meaning to Miss St. 
Clune; she never remembered anything that 
did not concern herself. Of course, Nell had 
told her the name and profession of Mrs. 
Ainslie’s brother, but both had been forgotten 
as soon as heard, She had not taken much 
interest in the Academy. She had accom- 
panied her grandmother, because it seemed 
‘the fashion’ to go, and every one asked her 
whether she had been; but she had not 
troubled herself to look at half-a-dozen pic- 
tures—in fact, she had studied ladies’ dresses— 
while the Countess enjoyed thé exhibition, 
and perhaps regretted, in her kindly heart, 
how very few tastes she had in cotirhon with 
her husband's grandchild. 

Lady Comberthere brightened strangely 
when Kenrieth mentioried-Brace Ostew. She 
explained she had known hiri? well Before her 
marriage, and had been delighted that 
morning by his last picture. 

‘Tt is his chef d'cuvre, Kei, I never saw 
anything like it. The gifl’s fave is perfect! 
It almogt made me cry!” 

“Te not do her justice!’ said Lord 
Combarmer6, dreamily, and without recollect- 
ing all the Words betrayed. 

“ You cati® have seen the pictare I mean, 
Kenneth! It is not aw p it, but a soene 
from the ‘Tdylis of the King.’”’ 

“I kitow,” said Kenneth, recalied to 
prodenive; ‘+ but for all that, Adut Lucy, it is 
& portal. Tt Was no profestioual model who 

for if, bit a young lady in whom Carew 
is) much interested ie 

\« Oh!” gaid Lady Combermere, in a voice 
that spoke volames, “a p é, IL suppose ?” 

“A protégée of hiv sistef’s. The Ainslies 
have 1i0 children, and go # 

He a, for he did- not 


on 
want to meéb Miss St. Clare's eyes. He saw 


her-cdlour ise, atid rioticed that the trifle of | 
fanoy wo her hand dropped to the 
grounds Diédy Combermere was quite un- 


consciéus Of the drama going 6f tinder: her 
eyes, ‘said quietly,— 

Tal ald to see*her very mitich |,” 

was garet's opportinity. 
 Ttiwould béa pity to pron her mind 
with Sptice/” She said calmly; “ People in her 
position #ré so easily spoilt by attention from 
any Of theif superiors!” 

Lord Coffibermere conld have shaken the 
heiress with pleasure. He perfectly longed to 
set her down, but he knew it was best to keep 
silence, and leave the reply to the Countess. 
She was evidently annoyed. In trath, there 
were times when Maryaret made such ill-bred 
remarks that her grandmother sat on thorns, 
and wondered how such a lovely face could be 
united to a mind of such a narrow, inferior 
type. Now she only said quietly— 

‘I think yon misunderstood my nephew, 
Margaret. He told us the young lady (a 
slight stress on the word) who sat for Mr. 
Carew's picture was his sister’s. adopted 
child!” 

‘* Artists are nobody!” returned Margaret. 
** They work hard enongh for their living |” 

“They are the aristocracy of genius!” 
replied Lady Combermere. ‘ Brace Carew's 
name is famous throughout the world. There 
is no city that would not be honoured by his 
presence. I knew his sister as a girl, and she 
could have married anyone, but she was in 
love with a friend of her brother’s ; she married 
him, and went abroad. I have never heard of 
them since !"’ 

They livé at Fulham,” explained Kenneth. 
“TI doti't think’ they cate for regular society. 
Mrs. Ainslie is very pretty and delicate; her 
husband and daughter wait on her hand and 
foot. You couldn't fancy them rushing about 


to parties and balls, or going throngh the 
fatigues of a London season; but for all that 
they are the equals in refinement of any 
people I ever met, and sol don’t think your 
notice weuld have sucha terrible effect on 
Miss Ainslie as my cousin fears.” 

Margeres left the room as.soon as she 
could after this speech, and the silence which 
followed her exit was very hard to break. 
Poor Kenneth sat and thought what remark 
would be safe and not unkind; but he felt 
almost dazed, and at last he said absently,— 

‘‘I suppose she takes after her mother. 
She is not in the least like the St. Clunes.” 

‘« Her father had dark hair. What do you 
think of her, Kenneth?” 

It was the question he had dreaded and 
which he would so fain have avoided, bnt 
what was he to do? There sat the Countess 
awaiting his reply, anda reply of some kind 
he had to make, 

‘* She is very handsome !”’ 

“ Yes, isn't she?” 

“You wrote t0'™me she was mttch admired. 
When am I géing to be appealed to in my 
Capacity of by some happy lover?’’ 

he Countess sighed. 

“T am so glad you havé come home, 
Kenneth. “She has had bifee proposals 
already. I grew so afraid y6u would come 
too late!” 

Po what didshe say to the three pro- 

8 ’ 

‘ Declined ther at once. I am quite sure 
shé is heart-whdleand fancy free; and if yon 
would only bring’ yourself to think of it!” 

“My dear Aunt Lucy, if I prefer freedom 
and will you be angry?” 

“T stall inted | ” 

“You see I am ashioned, and I Believe 


in ing for love!" 

And you have hot forgotten Miss Dean?” 

‘* Mra, Barber,’ cortected the Earl. “* No, 
I have forgotten her, Aunt Lucy, bat I 
assure her ‘meniéry does not stand 
betweén fhe and your wiehes,’’ 

* What then ?”’ ; 

“I ati not sure if ‘would “be pleasant to 
have a Wife so thuch’ ridher than miyself. 
Besides,’ Miss St:/Cldtie has a ‘yery exal 
idea of her own importance: She! might be 
telling the some day my 
had ‘qtite unééttled mie, Bid turned my 
head,’ and I couldn’t stand that!” 

ap itis unkind to notice that unlucky 

“Ty she given to'such speeches?” 

“ genom, theréaregféat allo vances 
__ de for her! Think of her bringing 
a ’ 

PKenneth started. He had never seen Mrs. 
Marsh, but he had heard her praises sung 
by Mr. Ashwin. He had seen one girl she 
had “broaghé up,” and ‘certainly no fault 
could be fcund with her training. It was in 
his mind to tell the Countess the fault was 
not in the poor widow's efforts, bat in the 
soil she had to work on, but Ken hated to vex 
people, and so he kept back the retort. 

‘© It would have been far better if she had 
come to us sooner,” pursued Lady Comber- 
mere; “ bat I eu ppose the poor woman meant 
it for the best, and no doubé the money was 
usefal to her!” 

** What money?” 
young Earl's tone. 

“Why, yon know she received five pounds 
& month !”’ 

‘* Mrs, Marsh received five pounds a month 
from Mr. Ashwin, becanze her husband was 
in hia employment at the time of his death. 
The money had nothing whatever to do with 
her foster.child. Indeed, Ashwin told me 
himself he advised her to send it to the work- 
house. The widow's sole income was this 
five pounds a month. She had a child of her 
own to support, and it seems to nié the noblest 
charity which made her share her pittance 
with an orphan who had no claim on her.” 

Lady Combermere looked troubled. 

‘** Are you sure of this?” 


Very, vety stern was the 








“Positive! Stirely Ashwin migut haye tog 
you, Aunt Lucy!” 

“I have not seen Mr. Ashwin for a lono 
time.” " 

“Surely you have not quarrelled with 
him ?”’ 

“Oh, no! He manages all the business 
and writes me the kindest letters. Now we 
are in London I hops to go and see him at 
the office, for he won’t come here,’’ 

‘*Why not?” 

The Countess evidently would rather not 
say, but Lord Combermere persisted, 

‘* He does not get on with Margaret!” ghe 
confessed at last. ‘‘ He came to White Ladies 
just after you went abroad, and they did not 
agree at all. He reproved her because she 
spoke slightingly of Miss Mar-h, and she told 
him he did nos treat her with the respect due 
to Lord Combermere's heiress. Bat for my 
entreaties he would have thrown up all the 
affairs of the estate. At last I got him to 
promise to continue our lawyer if I gave him 
my word never to subject him to a meeting 
with Margaret. 

Kenneth smiled. 

“Aud you still recommend me to marry 
her!” 

“She is a dear girl!” said the Countess, 
who had made this statement so often she 
really believed it, ‘‘and most amiable so long 
as She is not thwarted. She has been much 
dunoyed by Miss Marsh's neglect, and it was 


“fiataral she should resent Mr. Ashwin’s taking 
“the gifl’s part ‘against her. 


She really has 
behéved shamefally.’’ 

‘ What has she done?” 

+*Gone to live with quite common people 
who used to keep @ little shop, and left all 
dear Meg’s letters unanswered. I wrote my- 
self once, Kenneth, telling her I should like to 
know her, and whenever she could spare’a few 
weeks I should aos to welcome her at 
White Ladies. you believe it, Ken- 


‘neth, my letter was returned to me torn down 


the indorsed in véry bad writing, 
‘ Miss Marsh wants nothing to do with stuck- 


up people!’”’ 

A | le was going on in Kenneth's 
hind. Should he tell Lady Combermere the 
trath, that she was most cruelly deceived, and 
the gitl se had been ht to’ look on as low- 
minded and half.educated was the swéet-faced 
model of the picture which had so delighted 
her ? 


But what could he gain by ‘sucha Gdurse? 
It would gtitve the Countess terribly, and 
make her relations with Miss Olune most un- 
comfortable ;*while ad for Nell she wanted no 
notice or attention frém these great ladies. 
She-had a happy home; and was content. To 
what end should he bring his sweet spring 
flower beneath the glare and tumult of fashion- 
able life? Besides—and his heart ached at the 
thought, knowing what he did of his own feel- 
ings—did not hononr urge him to shun all 
meetings with little Nell since she could never 
be more to him than a sweet child-friend ? 

‘*‘ Kenneth,” interrupted the Countess, look- 
ing at him gravely, ‘‘I am quite sure you are 
not weil!” 

‘‘You are mistaken, Aunt Lucy, I assare 
you.” 

‘‘ Then you are in trouble! ” 

This was true enough, but it was not trouble 
he could reveal to her, or to any haman 
creature. It was a burden he muet bear 
alone, even though its weight crushed him! 
Fortunately, Lady Combermere’s suspicions 
all pointed to a different grief. 

“I was so cat up for you, Ken, when I saw 
the announcement in the papers. To be en- 
gaged to you, and then to marry your uncle 
two months’ afterwards! It was monstrous!’ 

‘* She never was engaged to me.”’ 

* Bat it was jast the same thing.” 

“ Hardly. And, Aunt Lucy, I don’t want 
you to be deceived, I have tried to be gratefal 
to Miss Dean for her rejection. We should 
not have been happy together, Poor little 


thing! as she said herself, she was only & 
butterfly, and I should want something more 
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than that in my wife. I loved Kathleen very 
truly, with the first wild passion of my youth ; 
pat I have tried to be thankfal it came to 
nothing, and I can go and congratulate Uncle 
Jim without one enviousthought. He wanted 
a pretty plaything, and he has it. I wanted 
a companion—a second self —and pretty, 
Katy could never be either.” 

Lady Combermere felt as if the world were 
coming to an end. 

“J suppose I ought to be glad, but your 
feelings sound unnataral. And, oh, my dear! 
Ihave wasted so much pity on you.” 

“J¢ was very kind of you.” 

« And now, my dear, what do you mean to 

“To do?” Ken looked astonished. ‘Oh, I 
shall stay in London till July. I'll come 
down to White Ladies then, if you are kind 
enough to invite me?” 

“Of course; I shall be delighted to have 

ou, But I want to know your plans?” 

“T haven't got any.” 

“My dear boy! And you are twenty- 
five!” 

“Twenty-six. I had a_ birthday last 
week.” . 

“My dear Kenneth,” cried the Countess, 
worried by his calm manner, ‘‘ you must do 
something. You can’t sit down with folded 
hands and try to subsist on three hundred 
a-year !”” bs 

“T have subsisted on it in comfort for years. 
I don’t think I’m idle, Aunt Lucy; butI shall 
never make a good barrister. Perhaps some 
day, when I have a friend in power, I may 
get some trifling appointment abroad—attaché- 
ship, or secretaty, or something; but in the 
meantime I prefer to be as I am. Now and 
then I pick up a windfall by literature. [ 
never had: any extravagant taste, and I don't 
owe a shilling in the world.” 

“ And supposing you wanted to marry ?’’ 

“T shall not,” 

“ There is no telling. Yon dodo unexpected 
things,’”’ she conld not help this little shot at 
his “getting over” Miss Dean’s defection so 
thoroughly, and so soon, 

“If I married an heiress that would remedy 
all difficulties,” said Ken, lightly. “*‘ How much 
longer grace have I, Aunt Lucy?” 

“ Margaret will be of age in September of 
next year,” replied the Countess, gravely; 
“bat I can’t engage that she will wait all that 
time for you, Iassure you she is very much 
admired, and any day she may accept some- 
one. I have warned you, Kenneth, again and 
again. Delay is\dangerous.” 

“T know,” said poor Ken, gravely. ‘I 
think that time-honoured sentiment was the 
text of every letter I got from you abroad.” 


“* Because I cannot bear to see you throw | 
L You have to make | 
your choice—wealth or poverty. Why can’t | 


away your own prospects, 


you make up your mind?” 

“TI will try to soon,” said the young man, 
warmly ; “and however I decide, Aunt Lucy, 
I hope you witl keep me a place in your affec- 
tions. I would rather lose the Abbey than 
your kindness,” 

Her eyes glistened. She might try to love 


Margaret because she was Geoffrey's grand. ; 


daughter, but for Kenneth the love came 
Without trying ; he was almost as dear to her 
as a eon of her own, 





nothing to do but take possession and enjoy 
life.” 

‘‘My dear child, I have never answored 
your questions about Kenneth, but I think 
now it would be better for youto know. He 
is only master of the Abbey on one condition.” 

“And that is i 

‘‘ That he marries you before your one-and- 
twentieth birthday !” 

‘« And if I refuse the honour!” 

‘* He takes the Abbey and half its revenues, 
Even then you would be a rich heiress !”’ 

‘‘ And if Lord Combermere objects to me!” 

‘‘He remains as he is, an English Earl, 
with three hundred a-year to maintain his 
title.” 

‘*T don't think it’s fair!” 

‘My dear, it’s no fault of yours, and what- 
ever happens you are amply provided for.” 





Margaret was looking at the Countess with | 
' I have to conquer! 


a strangely softened expression of face. 

‘*I wish I had not said that!” 

‘What, child?” 

‘Before Lord Combermere about being 
rich. He will think I care for nothing but 
money !”’ 

‘*Do you mind what he thinks?” 

‘‘ He is my kinsman, and I don’t want him 
to have a very bad opinion of me.” 

‘‘ He has not!” 

Margaret looked ber interest. 

“He says you are far more beautifal than 
he expected. My dear, I have loved him 
almost as my own son, and you are very dear 
tome. Can you wonder that my great wish 
should be for the title and estates to be united 
by your marriage? And Kenneth is such a 
noble fellow—a king among men! If you mar- 
ried a duke I should not think you so fortu- 
nate as if you became my Kenneth’s wife!” 

“I don't want to marry a duke, grand- 
mamma!” There was something in her 
heightened colour and softened expression 
which told the Countess her secret. Mar- 
garet St. Clune might be fond of money and 
what money bought, but no man had ever 
made such an impression on her fancy as 
Kenneth §t. Clune!” 

‘*‘ My dear!” said the Countess, very gently, 
‘tT have asked him to White Ladies in July, 
aiid while he is with us don’t say anything to 
remind him of his poverty—for poverty it is, 
Margaret, compared to his expectations, When 
I die I shall leave him White Ladies and all I 
have. Bat Iam only forty, and so it may be 
a long time before he enjoys his legacy !’’ 

“‘He would not enjoy it if you were dead. 
I am sure he is very fond of you; and, grand- 
mamma, I am very glad he is coming to stay 
with us,’ 

She ran away quickly then, but the Counfess 
understood all her words implied. She on her 
part was not averse to follow the mandates of 
her grandfather's will, and Lady Combermere 
saw it would only rest with himself for Ken- 
neth to become, in truth, master of the 
Abbey. 

In her own room Margaret St. Clune flung 
herself on the sofa and sobbed as though her 
very heart would break. 

‘Nell was right,’”’ she thought, sorrowfally. 
‘‘ There is such a thing as love. I used to say 


| if only one was rich nothing else mattered. 


Well I am richer than I ever dreamed cf. I 
am the beauty of the London season. I could 


Margaret was a little surprised to find her | have married over and over again, and yet—I 


grandmother in tears. 


would give it all up. I would go back to the 


“What is the matter ?"" and she kissed the | old life at Marden and be Queenie Marsh again 


Countess gently. 
vexed you? You must make allowances for 
my past, grandmamma; if I had always 
lived with you [ should be a better girl.” 

‘My dear, I am not vexed with you; bat I 
am in great trouble about Kenneth.” 

“About Lord Combermere? ” there was no 
mistaking her interest now. ‘ Why, grand- 
mamma! Is he ill? or in trouble? or what?” 

“ He is quite well, and he says he isin no 
trouble, but Iam worried about his fature.”’ 

His fature!” exclaimed the heiress ; “ but 
I thought that was settled? With such a 


lovely home as Combermere Abbey he has 





“Do you really mean I have | thankfully—ay, gladly—if I could only by the 


sacrifice have Kenneth St. Olune’s love. A 
king among men grandmamma calls him ! 
Well I know he is my king, and has been ever 
since that day—a year ago—when he came to 
the cottage with that hatefal old lawyer ! 

“I thought it was ambition, that I wanted 
to be a Countess, that I wished to be mistress 
of that grand old Abbey; but I hear now 
Kenneth is a poor man—I should enjoy the 
Abbey and its revenues even if I remained 
Miss St. Clune. Other titles as old as his 
have been offered me, so that this strange 
passion which has crept into my heart must 


j matter at what cost!—no matter 


| be love! Love! love for Kenneth Ss. Clune, 

my knight, my hero! Poor Austia Brooks 
| told me onca I did not know what love was! 
; I know now, and for all time my love ia 
| Kenneth’s | 

And she spoke the simple truth. She was 
; incapable of a pure, self-sacrificing affection ; 
| but, nevertheless, it was true passionate love 
she felt for Kenneth. As his wife, an inward 
voice whispered, she would be a better woman. 
With his love to soften her heart she would 
want nothing else that earth coald give. 
' Riches, honears, popularity, she would have 
trampled them all under foot to have now her 
hero’s love! 

‘** And I shall win it!” she cried, ina voice 
broken by passionate sebs. ‘‘ It is the prize I 
have set my heart on, and [I will gain it, no 
what 
barriers I have to break down, what difficulties 
Grandmamma knows 

all his secrets, and she says his heart is free! 
I know there was a flirtation with that pretty 
little doll, Mrs. Barber, but I can «fford notio 
be jealous of her. I bave read any woman 
can win any man so that he is not already in 
love with someone else, so. I shall win Ken- 
neth. Mother often told us how I had always 
managed to get my own way from a little 
child. Well, I had never wished for anything 
then as I yearn now for Kenneth’s love, s0 it 
is not a I shall fail!” 

And while the beautiful heiress dreamed of 
victory, the man who all unconsciously was 
her hero had gone down to the Temple, and 
asked for Mr. Ashwin. 

‘*T was just leaving,” said the old lawyer. 
‘*Come home and dine with me, if an Earl 
will condescend to a homely six o’clock meal! ”” 

‘*T shall be delighted. I have a great deal 
to say to you. I want your advice about a 
very delicate matter.” 

But he was backward in asking for it, or 
else he felt the subject was such an unpleasant 
one it would spoil their dinner. Until Mr. 
Ashwin’s maid had placed the dessert on the 
table and withdrawn, the young Earl said 
nothing but the most trivial commonplaces. 
Relieved from the servant’s presence he 
looked straight into his friend's face and asked 
suddenly. 

‘‘ Whatis your opinion of Miss St. Clune? ’’ 

Poor Mr, Ashwin felt taken aback, As a 
man and an individual he almost detested the 
young lady ; asa lawyer and a real friend of 
Lord Combermere’s he felt it his daty to 
advise his client to marry her, therefore. his 
answer was slow and guarded. 

' A very handsome girl!” 

‘‘ Nonsense!” said Ken, pleasantly, ‘‘ don’t 
fence with me, Mr. Ashwin. You have 
known me all my life, and I think you owe me 
a frank answer. What is your opinion of 
Miss St. Clune?” 

‘« How do you mean?” 

‘Tg she sincere and amiable, patient, gentle, 
ard forbearing ?”’ 

‘*T have only seen her twice, and—If will 
confess it—I took an unmitigated dislike to 
her. But, for all that, Lord Combermere, 
she is very attractive, and would grace any 
position, I think your best course would be 
to propose to her at once.” 

‘‘ There is one excellent reason against it.” 

“* And that?” 

‘‘In your own words: ‘I have only seen 
her twice, and—I will confess it—I took an 
unmitigated dislike to her.’ "’ 

‘‘T am sorry for it,” 

‘‘T don’t want to make protestations, Ash- 
win. I may grow worldly wise, and remember 
that only as Margaret St. Clane’s husband can 
I be Combermere of Combermere Abbey ; but 
my present sentiments are—I'd not warry my 
cousin if she were the only woman in 
Europe.” 

‘‘T am sorry to hear it. But your decision 
is not needed for overa year. What do you 
want my advice about, Lord Combermere ? 
I had fancied it might be to ask me to draw 
your marriage settlements,” 

i “Qh, no!” 
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** What then?’ 
“I’m afraid you will laugh at me; but I 
have been thinking a great deal of a conversa- 
tion we had jast after poor cousin Geoffrey's 
faneral.” ; : 
‘‘ I fancy we had several conversations just 
hen, Lord Combermere.” 
He had no idea what the young Earl was 
alluding to, and wanted to get him to speak 
lainly, but Kenneth’s reply was the last that 

e had expected. 

‘**T allude to the murder of my step father. 
Don’t you remember you gave me your opinion 
about it?" 

“* Very possibly.” 

“Mr. Ashwin, I have set my heart on 
sifting the matter thoroughly, and causing 
the truth to be discovered.” 

“You had far better not. Most people 
believe all was plain enough, and Gordon the 
undoubted murderer. I doubt if four people 
in London questioned his guilt, The poor 
fellow has been dead nineteen years; his 
widow has followed him, and their child is 
adopted by a wealthy couple. I can’t see any 
possible good in opening the whole matter 
again.” 

“ But if I am set on it would you refuse to 
help me?" 

** Unless I saw any reason for the caprice.” 

“I cannot explain my reasons to you, Mr. 
Ashwin; but you have known me from my 
childhood. You will admit my word is to be 


trusted?” 

“I hope you did not think I questioned 
that?”’ said Ashwin, warmly. “I would 
take your word before another man’s bond. 
All the St. Clunes are as true as steel.’ 

“‘Then listen to me. I have the most 
solemn, the most urgent, reagons for insisting 
to clear up the mystery of Marks’s murder.” 

“Do you want to find the spoil ?-- the 
money deposited in the iron box, and which 
has never heard of since? My dear Lord 
Combermere, remember it was all in gold and 
notes (notes whose payment could not be 
stopped, as no one had a list of the numbers). 
The money was spent within a year of the 
murder, depend upon that.” 

Kenneth sigh It seemed pitiful such a 
tom worldly motive could be ascribed to 

m, 

“Mr. Ashwin, it is not a question of 
money. I tell you the happiness of my life is 
at stake. If I could discover the truth about 
that marder I should rid my soul of a night- 
mare.” 

“T don't like the idea. Whatever put it in 
ge head? Have you been brooding about 
+ all the while you were abroad?” 

“It never came into my head until to- 
day.” 

*‘A sudden whim! ” 

“It is not a whim ; it is sober earnest.” 

A light seemed to break upon the lawyer. 

** Have you seen your mother ?” 

“No. I have seen and heard nothing of 
her for months. Is she in town?” 

“Yes; and I had a note from her this 
morning, asking me to go there. When I 
arrived she was in strong hysterics, and could 
gee no one !"’ 

“She never had hysterics to my know- 
ledge.” 

‘“‘ Her companion could explain nothing to 
me, except that Mrs. Marks had become sub- 
ject to fits of nervous depression and fright ; 
of their cause she had no idea. It flashed on 
me, when you spoke, your mother might have 
got heavily into debt, and your desire to sift 
the mystery of her husband’s marder spring 
—_ & wish to fiad the money, and so help 

er ” 

“I had no idea there was anything wrong. 
I don’t think it can be debt. She has made 
wretched investments at times, and so sadly 
reduced her income, but she is otherwise a 
good woman of business—far too fond of 
getting things cheap and making ‘ bargains,’ 
«s she calls them, to be likely to run bills 
which entail long prices!” 


afraid. A healthy woman like your mother 
doesn't suddenly go like this without some 
real cause. I think I have her note in my 
pocket. I obeyed the summons very promptly, 
because the wording ¢f it alarmed me. It was 
so unlike her usual diction.” 

He handed it to Ken. 


‘Dear Mr. Asawin,— 
“Can you come to me atonce? I am 
almost distraught with misery! If you are 
rompt you may save me from Bedlam.— 
ours sincerely, - 
“A. Mans.” 


Poor Kenneth looked bewildered. He read 
the few lines again and again, but he could 
not understand them. 

Reperusal made their meaning no clearer, 
and at last he gave back the little sheet of 
perfumed paper to the lawyer with the in. 

uiry,— 
wi hat can it mean?” 

‘‘I thought money, but if she is not in debt 
it can’t be that. Her present investments 
are as safe as the funds. Ireally don’t know 
what to suggest. I left word with Miss Taylor 
(the companion) to telegraph to me to. morrow 
at what hour I could see Mrs. Marks, as I 
didn't want another useless journey. Still a 
son can take more on him than a lawyer; and 
I really think, whether they send for me or 
not, you should go down and investigate mat- 
ter. That some calamity has befallen your 
mother, from Miss Taylor's testimony, is most 
certain.” 


clever, but steady and thoughtfal beyond her 
years. Whatever she told him of Mrs, Marks'g 
state might be relied on. 

But he was hardly prepared for her greet. 


ing. She opened the door herself, and her 
first words were,— 

‘‘ Thank Heaven you are come !’’ 

‘Did you expect me? I am here by the 
merest chance. I was dining with Ashwin, 
and his account of the mother alarmed me.” 

‘* He told me you were in town, and I tele. 
graphed to your chambers.” 

“I have been out all day, and so missed 
your message. What is the matter, Emily?” 

‘*T don't know.” 

“ But you must have some idea ! 
it is some sudden shock ?” 

“ A fright, I think. Mrs. Marks won't tell 
the doctor or anybody exactly what has hap. 
pened. She is always begging us to protect 
her. At last I told her I had sent for you, 
and she has been calmer ever since.” 

Mrs. Marks was on the sofa in her own 
sitting-room. Kenneth was horror-stricken 
at the change in her. She looked as one who 
had been ill for weeks. 

The hand she gave him was cold as ice, and 
he had to bend over her to catch her trem. 
bling words. 

‘‘ Kenneth—protect me ! 
away!’ 

‘*My dear mother,” said the young man, 
soothingly, ‘“‘of course I will protect you! 
What is it Iam to send away?” 

Her eyes wandered fartively round the 
room. 


I suppose 


Kenneth—send it 





‘* Has she no suspicions ?” 

“None. She declares the change began a 
week ago, and that since then Mrs. Marks has , 
seemed like a woman under a living dread. , 
She is always gazing into space, as though | 
she saw something near her no other eyes 
could perceive. Miss Taylor says it makes 
her blood ran cold to watch her, and it was 
at her earnest entreaty Mrs. Marks sent to 
me!" 

‘It is barely eight,” said Ken, thoughtfally, 
taking out his watch, ‘‘and a cab would take 
me there in a few minutes, I think if you 
will excuse me, Mr, Ashwin, I will go over at 
once. My motherand I may not strike people 
as a model parent and son, bat I can’t bear 
the idea of her being in this state unknown 
to me.” - 

‘The best thing you can do. I’ll send for 
a cab (which he did), and, Lord Combermere, 
I'll think over that other matter carefully, 
and talk to you about it some other time.” 
‘Thanks; I shall look in at the office to- 
morrow to report how I found my mother,” 
and then Ken sprang into the hansom, and 
was wheeled away to the house where his 
mother lived, but which never, even in his 
childhood’s days, had seemed to him his 
home. 

As a fact he had never lived very much 
with his mother. From the time of ;Lucy 
Talbot's becoming Lady OCombermere his 
hoiidays had been spent chiefly at the Abbey, 
where he settled in those chambers before re. 
ferred to. He often ran over to his mother's 
to dine, but never remained the night. 

It mast have been four or five years since 
he had slept under her roof. Under these 
circumstances he was hardly likely to know 
much of her companions (we speak in the 
plural number, for Mrs, Marks usually changed 
the young lady appointed to that office two or 
three times ry thn 

In the present case, however, Kenneth 
knew the lady in question intimately. She 
had been his playmate long ago, when her 
father was rector of Combermere. 

The Countess herself had recommended 
Miss Taylor to Mrs. Marks, and with such a 
successful result that Emily had already been 
six months with her employer, and had not 
yet managed to displease her. 

As he was driven to his mother’s the young 
Earl took comfort from the thought that he 
could thoroughly trust Miss Taylor. 





* Well, there is something very wrong. I'm 





She was twenty-two, bright, active, and 


“ There is no one here but Emily and me,” 
said Kenneth, reassuringly, ‘“‘and you can 
trust us both. Only tell us what is frighteniag 


ou 

Bat both thought the poor brain mast have 
lost its balance when her answer came. It 
seemed to them the ravings of a mind dis- 
eased. 

** My husband's ghost!" 


(To be continued.) 








THE GOLDEN HOPE. 
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CHAPTER XII.—(continued.) 


Ir must not be supposed that no one made 
the effort, besides Hellice, of learning the 
opinions of the chosen heiress. Mc. Forsythe 

to her frequent remarks, and his 
advances were received graciously but his 
glances continually wandered towards the 
lovelier cousin, and he would have given 
mueh to have joined Hellice and won her 
attention from the Baronet, of whom he was 
already jealous. . 

By the silence which reigned when she 
spoke Hellice at length became conscious that 
she was the centre of observation, and with 
the colour deepening im her cheeks she drew 
nearer to Lady Redwoode, and begged her to 
favour them with music. ; 

‘IT am not in the mood for playing or sing- 
ing to-day,” responded the Baroness, with a 
| smile. ‘Bat you have reminded me 
that I am not yet informed of your masical 
acquirements. Cecile, darling, will you enter- 
tain us at the piano?” 

‘‘ With pleasure, mamma,” said the chosen 
heiress, delighted to become at last the leader 
of the company, and conscious of her musi 
abilities. j 

She arose, accepted Mr. Andrew Forsythe’ 
proffered arm, and was escorted to the music- 
room, a handsome adjoining apartment, con- 
nected with the drawing-room by wide, sliding 
doors. Cecile took her seat before the mag- 
nificent instrument, ran her fingers over the 
keys, and planged into an elaborate sonata, 


which rang through the vaulted room lik» the 
clang of arms and a summons to battle. She 
played well, and was conscious of the fact, 
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put there was no hidden meaning in the 
music she produced, no minor chords to 
use the finer feelings, or to stir the heart. 
She played like a professional, and was her- 
gelf unmoved by the brilliant performance. 

“J do not sing,” she answered, in reply to 
Mr. Andrew Forsythe's request. ‘‘ My voice 
jg not yet in training after its long disuse.” 

She bowed in acknowledgment of the com- 

liments showered upon her, for the party 
Pad all adjourned to the music room, and 
arose from the piano with the agreeable con- 
sciousness that Hellice had been thrown into 
the background. 

“Do you not play, Miss Glintwick?” in- 
quired Sir Richard. 

Hellice replied in the affirmative, and was 

nested to favour the company as her cousin 
done. The young Baronet led her to the 
piano, and remained standing beside her. 

It was no brilliant waltz or battle piece that 
Hellice played. Without any prelude, she 
began a wild, weird melody that she had 
learned in her native clime, a melody that set 

mises throbbing, cheeks burning. and hearts 

ting. She sang, in keeping with its ex- 
quisite rhythm, a weird old ballad that rose 
and fell in waves of joy and sorrow, and 
ended at last in a low, sad wail that might 
have been wrung from a human heart. 

Her voice was sweet, rich and full, and as 
clear as bird-notes. Lady Redwoode was 
strangely affected by it, and stole ont into the 
deserted drawing-room and listened with an 
agitation that found vent in tears. 

Mr. Haughton’s eyes were moistened too, 
and when Sir Richard escorted Hellice back 
to the outer apartment his uncle approached 
her and thanked her with much impressive- 
ness for the pleasure she had afforded him. 

“Tam about to construct a flying-machine, 
Miss Glintwick,” he said, in a matter-of-fact 
way, as if he had been announcing his return 
home, ‘‘and it would give me untold pleasure 
to have your company in the trial voyage. It 
cannot fail to be a nd success, and I should 
like your name joined with mine in an im- 
perishable immortality.” 

Hellice thanked him for hia kind offer and 
referred him to Lady Redwoode, whom he 
promised to consult as soon as his machine 
was in a state of forwardness, addiog,— 

“Her ladyship may object — possibly she 
may be afraid to trust +e to my care, but 
she need have no fears. My machine is to be 
constructed in the form of an eagle—a gi gantic 
eagle, with a gilded beak and enormons wings,”’ 
and the poor gentleman's eyes sparkled with 
eagerness. ‘ You shall have a seat upon his 
back, and shall guide him with reins of silk— 
oh, it will be glorious! The time will come, 
Miss Glintwick, when people will travel en- 
tirely by means of flying machines, and my 
name will be handed down to remotest pos- 
terity as the greatest benefactur of the human 
race. But don’t say anything about it,’’ he 
added, nervously. “Envious rivals, you 
know, might steal my invention. You can 
have no idea what I suffer from fear of the 
envy and malice of rival mechanicians.” 

Hellice gravely promised to maintain dae 
secrecy, and soon after uncle and nephew took 
their departure, the latter contriving to press 
the hand of the neglected cousin at parting, 
~~ agape d suffasing her cheeks with rosy 

ght. 

_ Daring the remainder of the day and even- 
ing Cecile devoted herself to the Baroness, 
whose vity she marked with alarm. She 
follow her about like a child, overwhelmed 
her with caresses, and made frequent allusions 
to her former misery and desolation. 

Bat not all her efforts could charm away 
Lady Redwoode's sadaess or lighten her 
heavy heart. Hellice glanced wistfully now 
and then at her aunt, bat Mr. Andrew 
Forsythe and Mr. Kenneth devoted them- 
selves to her to prevent her feeling a sehse of 
loneliness, and the young girl fancied that 
she had never spent a happier day. 

She went to her rooms at night, humming 





softly to herself, thinking of the young 
Baronet, and weaving happy, girlish faacies 

She found herlittle sitting room pleasantly 
lighted, and the Hindoo sitting with folded 
arms in the centre of the apartment. 

‘Renee! You here!” she exclaimed, in 
surprise. 

‘*Certainly,” responded the ayah, coldly 
‘‘Where should I be but in the chamber of 
my own granddaughter? I am going to 
attend upon you hereafter !"’ 

“But Cecile, Renee—yoa have always 
devoted yourself to her instead of tome,” said 
the bewildered maiden. ‘“ Why do you not 
remain with her?” 

‘*Cecile has found her owa at last and no 
longer needs me,” replied the Asiatic, still 
coldly. ‘*Blood is thicker than water,’ as 
the English say, and my pluce is with you.” 

Hellice would have objected, for she had 
little love for the ayah, but she knew that 
objections would be useless. Sv, with a siyh, 
and a pale face, she submitted to the ministra- 
tions of her false-hearted atteadunt, and 
blamed herself for her repugnance to her 
relative. 

A strange feeling crept over her that tue 
woman was her enemy, and when Renee 
warmed into garrulousness and endeavoured 
to gain her confidence, she soaght the retreat 
of her own room, and closed the door upon 
Cecile’s discomfited spy and friend. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Appearances to save her only car-, 
So things secm right, no matter what they are. 
—Churchill, 


Duaine the week that succeeded the strange 
secret conference between Cecile and her 
Hindoo attendant. the former devoted herself 
with apparently child-like enthusiasm to Lady 

edwvode. Duy and evening she scarcely 
quitted her side, affecting to cling to her with 
more than filial love, aod striving fir.aly tu 
enthrone herself io her heart. She told her 
piteous stories of her lovely childhood, and, 
with covert envy and malice, which was hidden 
under a mask of fcankness and confi lingness, 
she lost no opportanity of maliyuiog Hellica, 
whom she represented as artfal, a lover of 
falsehood and deceit, with all the worst 
qualities of the race from which Renee had 
sprung. 

Of course, the seeds so carefully sown were 
not without fruit. When listening to Cecile’s 
soft tones, and looking into Cecile’s blue eyes, 
the Baroness believed her words. and thought 
of her dark-e}ed niece only as one unworthy 
of her affection. But there were times, when 
her gaze encountered that of Hellice, that 
Lady Red woode’s soul arose agaiust the fal.e- 
hoods of Cecile, and her heart yearned over 
the desolate girl, and, in very fear that she 
was casting from her her own child, she woald 
have declared the maiden her co heiress, and 
adopted her as her second danghter. 

As may be imagined, then, despite her great 
joy, the B.ironess reclined upon no thorales3 
bed of roses, Cecile was not ignorant of Lady 


Redwoode's secret uneasiness, and. to over-! 


come it, had brought about an intervi-w be- 
tween the Buroness and the ayah, ia which 
the latter spoke entbusiastio:lly of Hellice, 
extolled her knowledye of deadly poisons, and 
her powers of dissimulation, not withoat 
effect. 

As a consequence, Hellice was left much to 
herself. She was permitted to wander through 
the house at her will, to occupy the musio- 
room for days together, to roam over the 
grounds, and enjoy herself as she pleased, and 
not by word or look did she evince any know- 
ledge that she was neglected by her aunt and 
cousin. 

Sir Richard Haughton and his uncle called 
every day, and on the occasion of their visits, 
as well as to receive the numerous gusts who 
throoged to congratulate Lady Redwoode and 





welcome her daughter home, the family was 
always gathered together in the great drawing- 
room in apparently happy unison. 

Sir Richard never came to Red woode with- 
out an offering of flowers for the youog ladies, 
and those presented to Hellice began to breathe 
a warmer meaning than thoss cff-red to her 
cousin, The young Buronet’s attentions te 
the former were becoming marked, and Lady 
Redwoode looked on the litide romance 
ena3ting beneath her roof with smiling yet 
anxious eyes, while Andrew Forsythe’s beart 
began to be consumed with bitterness aud 
aneasiness. 

The love which Mr. Forsythe had conceived 
for Hellice had grown and deepened into & 
wild, mad passiun which could scarcely be 
stayed in its expression by the bonds of ambi- 
tion ani self-interest. H+ said to himself # 
handred times each day that he could not ,ive 
up Redwoode and wealth for love even with 
He'lice, yet as many times was he tempted to 
woo the tart eyed maiden, and turn his back 
for ever upon a marriage with her cousi 1. 
Cecile had become insipid to him. Her m- 
tolerable vanity excited bis anger. Found uf 
diasimulation himself, he uniers'ood her 
many arts an? wiles, and rated her character 
at its true worth. Yet he feigned admiration 
for her, an% devoted himself to her in tae 
absence of Hellice in a manner entirely satis- 
factory to Lady R-dwoode. 

‘* If Hellice were only the heiress!’ he said 
to himself, again and again. ‘1 cannt be- 
come a beggar even for her sake, batif I cun- 
not marry her no one else shall! If I could 
foster Lady Redwoode'’s natural doabts con- 
cerning Cecile’s identity, and induc+ ner-io 
make He'lice her co-heiress—bat that wou-t 
not do. I want Redwoode, whole and ud- 
divided. How can I attain both, Rsdwoude 
ani Hellice?” 

This question began to absorb his mind io 
the exclusion of every other. 

Meanwhile, unconscious of the general uu- 
easiness of whish she was the innocent cause, 
H-tlise walked, thought, and dreamed, as 
maidens will, and was happy. Upon a bright, 
sanny morning, some days subsequent to 
Renee's assumption of attendance upon ber 
she was seated in her pleasant tower-chamber, 
half buried in the cushioned depths of the 
great window seat, gazing thoughtiully out 
into the shaded recesses of the oureae ating 
wood. Notwithetanding the brightness an 
warmth of the day, there was a small five in 
the grate, which sent up raddy jets of flam;, 
and threw ont an almost tropical heat into the 
pecfumed air. 

Hellice half recliued in a careless gracefal 
attitule, basking ia the warmth and sanlight, 
her supple figure half concealed by her Lutian 
shawl, and her lovely face glowing with & 
radiance that must have emanated from a 
happy and contented soal, 

“TI wonder if he will be here t»-day?’ she 
murmured, the bloom burning and wavering 
in her cheeks. ‘I wonder ——” 

Sne paused. ani her gaz drooped until it 
rested upon a bouqnet of red rosebads at her 
side She lifred the flowers to her face and 
inhaled their fragrance, and peered within 
their unfolding pet.ls, as if she hoped to read 
there something she longed to know. 

“T have not seen the gipsy siace she gave ma 
her strange waraing,’ she thouxht; her mind 
reverting to that scene upon the lawn, when 
she had half awakened to a knowledge of her 
own heart. ‘I wonder if that gipsy had ever 
loved i 

She paused abruptly, conscious that her 
door had opened softly, and that some one 
was crossing the room with slow and noise- 
less tread. i 

‘* How still you are, Renee,” she said, with- 
out turning her head. ‘I can scarcely tell 
when you are present or absent, unless I look. 
You may go. I wish to be alone.” 

‘‘ I¢ ig I, Hellice,” replied the soft tones of 
Cecile ‘‘I have ventured to disturb you that 
we may have one of our old-fashioned chats 








together. Am I welcome?”’ 
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Hellice tirnéd arouhd, pleased and smiling; 
and drew up into the window recess art arin. 
chair, after which’ she ‘resdmied’ her former’ 
position. 

Cecile accepted the proffered chair, and'shid, 
laughingly,— ] . 

“ Your Hindoo’ otigin is ‘apparent; Hellice, 
debr, by your having’ s fire’on sach'a morning 
ag'this, “The'sir of your room reminds me of 
Ividia, If mi&thma’ could séé you now I ima- 
gine she would require’no other proof of ' your 
parentage.” 

“ J Jove the sunlight and heat,” résponded 
Hellice, quietly. ‘‘ But I should consitler such 
a preférerice more a miattér of taste than of 


Heritage.” 

ts fia ; but pedple look at these 
things differently, you know, deat,” said 
Cecils, softly, a shadow flitting over her fair 
face. “I came’ in to speak to you of my 
changéd prospécts, and to tafk confidentially 
with you. Reneé has retarned to her old 
allegiande, T see.” 5 

“ Réhed Owés tio allégiance t6 me, Cecile, 
atid dg never given atiy,” dedlared’ Hellice, 
somewhat odldly. ‘You até wéll awate’ that 
you were always Renee's favourite; atid’ that 
from our infandy she loved you nioré than she 
loved me. It is from no ‘motive of affettion 
that she’attends upth me’ now mioré’ than 
upén’you. I eT you fancied het devo- 
tion to you might be rii#con PP Lady 
anvetes, and’ sd ‘ordered her 6 affedt a’ léve 

‘or me.” 

“ Hellioe'! ” exclaimed Cécilé, growing pale, 
and thoving' away from’ her cousin ad if she 
feared the latter Gould réad hér soul, 

“Ta it not trae?” quéstioned Hellioé, still 
quietly, but with glowing light’ in her dus 
grey eyes. “If Renée is my aie) geome 

ecile, she has yet t6 exhibit towards me a 
spark of maternal affection.” 

“« Tf, Hellice |” staminieted Cecile. 

“I said if,” retried’ Hellite. “When 
mamta died, years By you and’ I be- 
lieved ourselves twin- , it was yor whom 
Reneé took in her‘arifis awd comforted. 

—— —? Be Eh ae 

been a nger. not complain, for 
I had beén used to riegleot— —"” 

“What do you mean by all this?’ érie@ 
the chosen heiress: “Are you going to set 
up your clairtis ‘against mirie to be considered 
Lady Redwoode’s daughter.” 

Hellice’s bright, ve face clouded 
over, and she shéok her héad’sadly. 

“Lady Redwoodé cliosé for hétself,” shi 
said, simply. “Doubtless; a wise inétinot 
guided her choice, I did not expéct that’ site 

tld Choose 116, Cécile. It would bs'kappi- 
neds too great td be clafmed as Her danghter, 
and to feel that I owe to Her my being.” 

“ And you do not’énvy me?” 

“Envy you?” inquired Hellice, in a toné 
of surprise, “I envy tio one. But if I might 
have been her dutghter, too, Cecile, I’shotld 
have been itded blest. Ft caritiot ba denied 
that you most resefable Her, as you nio’t re: 
semble pepe. Evéryone'déclares you to be 
Very like her, and no one’ hints that I have a 
single feattre of Hers, unldss it is poor Mr. 
ep But if I anfonty Lady Rédwoude's 

iece T still cam love her. I wish she would 
love me in retirn——” 

“Can you expéct if?” inqtiired Cecile, 
‘ Your father treated her in the mést wrot¢- 
fal manner, and matrtia can never ovéerlok 
those wrongs. To’'téfl you the truth, Hellice, 
and you have forced’ nie to speak pldirity, itis 
& great trial to poor mamma to have you 

. She sees'agein in you het relative, and 
she can statcély look cklmly'tpon ‘your fave. 
You have bees gently nurtured, therefore she 
— zone v¥ ¥ out upon the world 

care for yourself, but your pretehée is in- 
tolerable ‘0 her” ! R - 

“Did she'téll you ‘all this?” interrupted 
Hellice, her face growing detithly pale. 

“She did,” replied Cecile, unhesifatingly 
and unblushingly. 

“When she tells mie those words, looks 
them, or shows me by her’ manor that she 


" Héllics replied to itonly by w eerérie'adnd quiet 





widhts tid ip Go aw Emil gh bn nb ey 


then? exdla , aa 
know you well, Cedille Yoh wete" réver' 
trathfal nor honest; and I think yot' ate’ 
neither now.” a 

“You will sty théi whére you ate’ not, 
wanted? You will remain to be a dépérideat’ 
in a Howsé whéte you are not even’ ted, ' 
liked;-or tolerated ? ” ee 

“Tam 110 pin 9  - a —_ ‘ tie’ 
a heme andI a 4 io 
that Bad Redwood = eal be a ome-_ 
less wandérer; Bat m pare 
wants I‘ supply riyself, ¢ ot the aféd' 
pounds a-year which ‘ie éft'té nie, and He! 
léft ‘a’ sittilat stith’ t6 you.” 

“ Sty, if you will,” said Cecile; aaeiey | 
“T spéké for your own godt, ‘and‘for ma 8 
sake. But understahd ont thing airbt' 
not fawn'atound*niy mothér; nbr try’ t6’ pre-' 
judice her against mé.” 

“ Yott ktiow that'T any incapable ‘of sti¢h’an’ 
abt,” was the ptond: respotive. “ I'love" Tia 
Redwoode t60° dearly to seek’ té’ darife hé¥ ‘a! 
singlé pang; Cedilé, ad if she*were to kndw' 
you as I know you, her heart would bé'séte! 
indééd. You nésd h#vé n6 
part as xn Will, but leave mié‘in’ . 

Antt Hettige’s lip curled in #60: the’ fats. ' 
hearted beitig beside het. 

“ You ‘will bé satisfied then with Lady Red- 
woode’s choice?” 

‘Satisfied? No. Can I be satisfied that’ 


fours: Pl '| tree, 
a bn 


ONG, itis HeMice;” sébbed tHe’ gitt, |“ Shy 
thinks shé niay'be Latly Hedwodde's dhupthitey, 
ada°E am ‘suté ‘shé will leive’ rib tmeaneay: 
tied: to gath: my place’ and td‘ redhes me'ty 


hers 

(Phe yh wtbeted an mhgryejabtilation, and, 
thi’ envotiraged, Cebvile’ etl a éx- 
aggetited’ account of Het interview with her 
eourin, A meee a hn agen of the latter 
in the worst’ possible light. 

Renee soothed her youtig mistress when she 
had a > that it was in 
possible for Hellice to cliktige’ the aspeaP of 
affairs, and enjoined her to séék’Tady Red: 
wooded at onée‘atid to impart to hér Hellich’s 
supposed designs. 

The chosen heiré8s agvbnted< fly; bated 
hér fave in: med waters): brashed ‘out 
het gdiden , offacthe all trades of her late 
agitation. She then setout atone for Lady 
Re@woode’s boudoir, 

She-found- it deserted; but the gardem dod# 
wad , and thfoagh thie apertaré:she beheld 
tke } eds armdn-tirm with “Ahdiew For: 
sythe; walking. backward# and forwards be 
neath ‘the’ shadé- ofa wWide-spreading acabia- 


“Your brotlter's vitdfotiveness has /héd'ult 
wera iraioetene Shorty at 
Was say. Th Br tone: ' “* No, 

wodde; I'do not deta you weal for the dodbts 
that astail. you! with regard’ to thé identity tf 
your denghter. How oduld it well» bé- other: 


she has taken to her heart a being so untruth-'| wise’? 


ful, so full of deceit as you are, Cecile? I can- 


Cecile breathed hardy and. lehnbéil: Héavilp 





not speak otherwise than plainly to you, for I’ 
would have ldved hét'ad slie deserves.” | 
Hellice’s voice was niournfal, and: her grey’ 
eyes were flooded with tears. 
“Let mé@ beseech you, cousin, for your 
mother's sake, to be worthy of your relation. ' 
ship to her, Be frueand for her sike, if 
not for thie‘sakoe of the right.” 
“T will not listen to such langusige,” dried, 
Cecile, springing, froth her beat. “ The'sathe 
not whelfer ds both mtch longer. | 
You must Ieavé Redwodde, the sodnér' the’ 
better. Will yon go?” i 
“No,” réplied ‘ 


g 
cbtisin, but it wae withdnt™ dffect. | 
glatice. ; 

“You act as’though you were’ the’ fritite:’ 
re rietress of pelwoone ” exclaimed Opie | 

steitily. Oni st déem yon Lady “I 

ide’s daughtdr.”’ 

“Tei that Tdth,* kid Ffeltiod, in- | 
volunta , 3 * Tiady’ Redwoode' canndt' 

nd doubt thf you are ber child. 
rps yw in'tiy favour.” ‘ 

If # — could haye , Helifeé'wotild 
have dead tinier the sttinge, wicked 
look darted towatdd. Het by her cousin. ae 
could’ not‘résist 4 shaddér undér’its Ba 
lightning, and parsed, bp orc at the 
glinipse it had affofded her of Ceéile's hid@én 
nature. 

Not ariother word’ was spoken bétweér!' the 
cousins, 

Hellice, anxiott# and frodbled, turnéd ‘a 
thoughtful gaze towards thé fire, and Cecile, 
8 less With anger, aftér making‘ an ih- 
effectual effort to reply, tuYned on hér heel 
atid quitted thé room, shutting thé dbor’ be- 
hind ‘her with '#' force that spoke ill of her self- 
control, 

With a, quick, immpesnone tread, unlike her 
usual indolerice, she ‘hatténed to ‘het own 
rooms, and’ thete fig hertelf ona cotich, 
givitig Way to soBs'‘and téars. 

Renee, who was waiting fof hér return, was 
a’tonished at tHe phage in hér young mis. 
tress and Krelf beside hér, ithploring her to 
cémititinicate to Her the catsé of her éxvite. 
ment and emotion. 

“TeH ma, my sweet,’ she pleaded, ‘is it 
Lady Réedwoote who has annoyed yous?” 

And she ptt one hand upon the tiny casket 
concealed in her bosom. 





ee, odmipoaadly:’ When | othe 
my os becdities distasteful to’ miy atimt | my ¢ 
I will go, But 16t tilt ther.” 
,Cesfetated a 160k of rage ang th: 
a 


| gota, How’ eft Fi: 


against a chair. 

* She-does still doubt that I am her ¢hild;” 
she said to herself in’a hollow wh » altter 
all the pains I have taken, after aif tle false: 
hoods' 1 hava: invested against Hellice. Is 
my-labour all fost?” ; 

Bhhe i clined her head again to listen. 

“ Cecile is all my heart craves for,” said 
the Baroneis, sighing; ‘I love her, I delig 
in her styeetness and inhoconee.. I believe her 


Pr pes® say own hee {8 i@ moment when I 
eel most secure, my bro 8 words recur to 


fe tension 

ing in her voice, that 
me the husband of nry, youth} ” 
“Tt is your very, puxiety 
that résemBblance,” ferna 





has created 
. Forsythe, 
tight be decetved 
| & respect b- sci ref ph aa HaiPeere- 
P e ince your usband’s 
vent, ' the tac of in have any 
ight, Cecité must be your daughter.” 
“ she is Ded is!” exolaimed the 


B mi aw,’’ and she 

cf th ori ee pee bepen 
0’ 7 

Mivow Horepthies boow clouded at. this 


allision, Dut ‘hd ansivéted, calmly,— _ 
“T Jove Odolle, deat Lady Pedoode, ana 
Would ibKe’ her xh . I Hava not yet 
pokeni to het of love, fearing fo shook the 
wry of hér nature by too suddén an 
vo’ % 


Neithe¥ Lady Redwoode, nor the hiddén 
fistetiéer, perceived the covertsatireand hidden 
bittefness’of Mt. Porsythe’s' words, 

Thé former Was pledsed at His reply, and 
thie latter fourid ‘her heart watti towards him 
as it hid ‘not dbne before: 

Hitherto the capioorent consciousness that 
Mr. Porpythe ipreéherded litt ¢eharacter 
Had i a Odeilé With a sdtt df aversion’ to 
Hit, but that dverdion now vAtiidtied like 
mist before the sunlight. 

“'Youk Hesitition Goes you credit, Andtetv,” 
said the Burdness. “I hope that your suit 
With Cevile’may be successful, for I should be 
happy in seeliig Wer your wife. You have 
always bélfeved Der heit: prospective 
of Redwodde, and if your andle hat ontlived 
ye you would ‘hive been his Keir without 
dotibt. It wotild please me to carry into 
effect his ‘wishes, but I can only do so by 
bringing about your‘union with my @hughter. 
T think, if He had kriown the truth, he would 
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fave wished Cecile to inherit Redwoode 
ly with you.” 7 P 

“ff I cam persuade Miss Cecile to regard 
me favourably, I’ would beg her to marry me 
immediately,’” exclaimed Mr. Forsythe, with 
theapparent enthusiasm of ‘a lover. 

Lady Redwoode smiled and sighed. A 
week before she would have negatived the pro- 

sal. of an immediate marriage. 
the unvarying sweetness of Cecile had palled 
goon her like a diet of honey alone, for naw 
she made no protest against being robbed of 
her child, but silently acquiesced in Andrew's 
feigned wishes. 

Gecile’s week of fawning devotion had not 
knit the hearts of mother and daughter into 


that perfect, satisfied sympathy that is with- 
ont flaw, and Cecile, mvyer | and looking 
from her hiding place, saw, with a darkening 


prow, that her efforts had failed of perfect 


COsES. 
“ Cecile and you shall decide for yourselves, 
Andrew,” said Lady .Redwoode, after a brief 
pause. “Sir Richard Haughton asked me 
yesterday for permission to woo Hellice, and 
I granted it. He will speak to'her, I doubt 
not, soon. So, in little more than .a week 
after their arrival in England, the destinies 
of my daughter and nfece seem to be almoet 
settled, Speak to Cecile as soon as you wish, 
my dear nephew, and let me know the 
result » 


The Baroness and Mr. Forsythe moved 
towards the dwelling, and Cecile, after a 
startled took at the changed, almost livid face 
of the former, stole from the boudoir, mur- 
muring,— 

“This Andrew Forsythe is, if seems, my 
friend at present. If I refuse to marry, him 
he may become my-enemy and foster Lady 
Redwoode’s doubis, and succeed. in snaipiieg 
Hellice in my place. If I marry him’ Ls 
secure my foothold here, strengthen my claims 
upon Redwoode; and gain a husband who has 
great influence: over the: Baroness, He can 


Perhaps: 


advantage of the very natural uneasiness and 
doubts that prevailed in the heart of the 
Baroness. 

“And I would have loved her so!” she 
murmured, unconsciously, glittering tear- 
drops pointing like dew her radiant eyes. 
**I would not have asked the recognition of 
even the relationship I bear to her, but I 
would love her and be loved in return. I am 
sure I do not envy Cecil, but she cannot com- 


ome the. wealth of love Lady Redwoode | 

She is unworthy. of all | 
that-pure affection; she does not care fer it, 
| added the ayah, with blazing eyes. 


avishes upon her. 


beyond the credit it reflects upon her; but I 
would have given years of my future to have 
‘received even one of those loving, tender 
caresses. which Cecile receives as her right. 
Shall I always be. as lonely as now, I 
‘wouder?" 


She was not one to brood over imaginary 
sorrows, or to magnify real ones, her strong, 
brave, cheerful spirit having that heaven- 
given power of transmitting clouds to sun- 
shine. She had an intense appreciation of all 
that was good and beautiful, and possessed a 
heart that ts soonest awake.to the flowers,” | 
as one of the world’s poets has aptly said. 
With a heart that,seemed ever full of joy and 
sunlight, she could not long be sad, especially 
as she had a host of sweet, girlish dreams in | 
which to find pleasant refuge. 

To them she returned, striving, to forget all 
that was hard and leasant in-her life, and 
she had almost, if ;noé quite, succeeded in her 
efforts when Renee enteyed her presence, 
— even a preliminary knock at the 

oor. 

The-berry-brown face of the ayah was dark 
and lowering in ifs expression; her small 





procure Hellico’s dismissal within. an hour | 


of my marriage with him. I hawe:had other 
views for m ; but may ié not be better 
to sacrifice love to ambition—an idle senti- 
ment to an enduring prosperity ? I must think 
the matter over come toa, speedy decision. 
T can only decide in one way;” she added, 
with whitening lips, ‘‘ and thatis, I dare not 
make Andrew Forsythe my enemy! I dare 
noé refuse hing!” 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Love !—I will tell thee what it is to love ; 

It is to. build with human thoughts a:shrine, 
Where hope sits brooding like a beantous deve ; 

Where time. seems young, and life a: thing 

divine, 

All tastes, all pleasures, all desires combine 
To consecrate this sanctuary of bliss ; 

Above, thestars in-shroudless beauty shine ; 
Around, the streams-their flowery margins kiss ; 
And if there's heaven on earth, that heaven is 

surely’ this, 
— Charles Swain, 


Norwrrustaxpiyc. her brave and serene 


eng apnea manpeecon 


| thing to say to me. 


black. eyes glittered and snapped with angry 
light ; a red glow burned on 8 cheeks, and 
her lips were. compressed into a hard, set 
smile pecnliar-to her angry moods—a smile 
that Hellice; had ‘learned to know, if not to 
fear. She, came in with a quick, sofé tread, 
closed the. door behind her, and adyanced 
towards the maiden, regarding her withm look 
of sullen hatred, 

“Well?” said -Hellice, calmly, lifting a 
serene, untroubled gaze. ‘ Whatdo you want, 
Renee ?”” 

“T have this.to say, hated daughter of a 
hated race!” said the Hindoo, in a tone of 
sullem menacing. ‘* Whoso robs the cheeks 
of Cecile of their natural colour shall redden 
them again with their blood! Hear and 
on eek tish Ido pe oh in sg al 

a ainly, ee, you have ° 

How have I offended 
Cecile ?’” 


“You think. that perhaps you are» the 
daughter of Lady ,Refwoode and the heiress 
of her;-lands and money. Yon are.scheming 
to take Cecile’s place—you—you! whom I 
despise-and hate-as the soil beneath my fest | 
I tell you your schemes are all for naught. 


_ Cecile ‘shall rule here, and you shall be but 
| her slave, her dependent!” \ 


| brrned with the: vivid 


manner towards her cousin, Hellice’s heart | 


had been sorely wounded by Cecile’s declara- 
tion that her presence at Redwoode was 
undesired by the Baroness. As.she had said, 
she did not: credit: the assertion, for faith in 
Cecile’s trathfalness was not consistent with 
& knowledge of her character. Bat she read 
in it her cousin’s determination to expel her 
from her present home, and to ptevent by all 
means, fair or otherwise, the first indications 
of friendship between Lady Redwoode and 


herself; and she knew from experience that | 


Hellice lifted ber head grou. and her;lips 
us of the newly- 

blossomed carnation. 
‘*Hnush, Renee!” she: said, impertatiyely, 
“T will not hear, such words from your lips. 
Why should you hate me and love Cecile? , 


| Am I not of your own blood, your daughter's | 
' only child? Is blood no thioker than water 


Cecile seldom failed in her undertakings, She | 
realised that henceforth all her ardent, laving | 
impulses and tender yearnings towards the | 
| restrained her until she had bridled her tongue | 


lady of Redwoode must be stifled in her own 
heart, and she must bear herself even coldly 
towards her ladyship if she would not be sus- 
Pected of a desire to supplant Cecile, and take 


with you, degenerate woman? Is your only 
descendant, the lastrof your blood, leas to yeu} 
than the daughter cf one whom you hate? 
Shall your grandchild be the slave of her 
foster-sister ?” 

The Asiatic hesitated, her breath came hard, ' 
and her face paled and glowed alternately, as 
the fires of.passion raged and cooled in her 
heart. Once or twice she opened her lips to | 
speak, but the habitual cunning of her race 


and had no fear of uttering words she might | 
afterwards regret. i 
Hellice regarded her closely, hoping to, 


She sighed, and then checked herself in her | 
sad reflections, chiding. herself for repining. 
Ir 


catch some unguarded sentence, but she was 
doomed to disappointment, 

“If Renee be: content to serve the golden- 
haired daughter of ‘the. sun, shall her grand- 
child think herself too good?) ~Shali she deem 
herself the equal of Cecile? ” cried. the Hindoo. 


ty No, you are not ber equal. The very ser- 


vants in this house rate you belew;hex becaase 
you are of an inferior races Lady Redweode 


!fooks coldly upon you, for even she has.the 


English prejudice against a mixed blood. She 
never liked my daughter, and ‘she will never 
like her child, And I hate her. im retarn!’’ 


‘If you hate her, Renee, why; do ;you love 
her daughter more than your. own grand- 
child?” asked Hellice, 

The woman started, her brows grew darker, 
and she was momentarily at a.lossfor a reply, 
Theo her face cleared, and, in 2» smooth, 
plausible manner, that was. the.very essence 
of falseness and deceitfulness, she answered,— 

“ Ceaile is my foster-child.. Sherlay during 
her infancy upon my,besom. She lopked A 
into my face with-her pretty blue. eyes; 
my heart was tenched for her, She had no 
one to love her buf me——” E 

“That is not trae, Renee!” interrupted 
Hellice. ‘Cecile. was always nearer. and 
dearer to my parents than I was. 1t waashe 
whom they petted.and loved, and not me!” 

“They were remorseful because they had 
so wronged her,’ declared the ayah, in her 
plausible tones, and)with downcast eyes. 

‘“* Bat I was your foster.child-too, Renee !”’ 
said Hellice, “You have not given, the true 
reason of your devotion to Cecile,” 

“Tf I must tell the trath, I must!” ex- 
claimed the woman, suddenly, and with 
assured frankness, ‘It is not may heart that 
rales my actions, but my interest, Cacile ig 
wealthy and can;give my grandchild and.me 
a. home during our lives. But.for her we 
should be, poor and homeless. So, I have 
courted her, have affected a love for her, have 
waited npen her like her slave. She believes 
in my devotion.and will shower benefits upon 
me and mine!” ‘ 

Hellice was net deeeived py this, exp'ana- 
tion. She knew well the artfulness of her 
reputed relative, and she weighed carefally the 
fact. that Renee's eyes did net meet hers 
openly and in frankness. . 

‘‘ T desire no benefitsat the hands.of Cecile, 
if they are to be won by deceit, Renee,’’ she 
said, and her sweet voice took atone of stern- 
ness. ‘I want no benefits at all at her bende 
and [ will accept none if they are. prom 
by a belief in your pretended affection for her. 
Bat I know your affection for her is real, not 

retended, You cannot deceive-me. It ma 
a sprung originally from self-interest, but 
I cannot believe even-that!"’ 

‘‘ What do you think, then?” asked the 
woman, doggedly, 

“ T-do not know—I can. scarcely tell. Iam 
utterly bewildered!” and Hellice. looked up 
with dreary eyes.and quivering Hips. ‘‘ Reneo, 
I amalone and a stranger in a strange land. 
Cecile has come to a. heart that loves her, to 
a warm, sheltering home to friends and kin- 
dred. I. am only; tolerated here, No one’s 
face brightens afb my approach; no heart 
lightens when I draw near. Renee, open your 
heart tome, Giye me a home in your affec- 
tion!” 

She turned a pleading gaze towards the 
ayah, who answered neither by look nor word, 
not knowing what to say. a 

There was a brief pause, and Hellice .ex- 
claimed,— 

‘‘ You are not of my kindred, or you would 
not be deaf to my appeal. The tie of blood 
between us would make itself felt when I-call 
ont to you in my desolation. Weare not akin, 
We have not one feature in common, Nature 
has failed to establish any resemblance between 
us.” 

She sprang from her cushions, with a quick, 
unexpected bound, dashed across the floor, her 
Indian shawl trailing after her over the carpet 
like a stream of scarlet and gold, and poised 
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herself before a long mirror that was niched 
between two windews. 

She compared the picture that met her gaze 
with the downcast face of the ayah. 

Bright, beautifal,and blooming, with radiant 
eyes and scarlet lips, with a white brow from 
which rippled away dusky masses of hair, 
that in its present dishevelment resembled a 
storm-cloud, with a delicately dark com- 
plexion, so transparent that the rich blood 
shone redly through, there was a tropical 
luxuriousness ia her loveliness, bat nothing 
Asiatic. Surely, all that perfect beauty could 
not have sprang from an inferior race, since 
if wai instinct with the rarest intelligence 
and the utmost delicacy of soul and refine- 
ment of character. These thoughts did not 
occur to Hellice, for she was too exquisitely 
modest to entertain them, and she was seek- 
ing only for some points of resemblance to her 
reputed grandmother. Buf eagerly as she 
sought she sought in vain. Even her anxious 
Feart could not find in her face any likeness 
to the coarse, handsome countenance of the 
Hindoo, and she triamphed at her failure. 

**We do not look alike, Renee!” she said, 
with a sudden and irrepressible gaiety. ‘* You 
cannot poiat out the slightest similarity.” 

“Bee if you fiad any resemblance to Lady 
Redwoode!”’ suggested Renee, significantly. 

Hellice looked again, and her face clouded. 
Bhe knew herself to resemble as little the 
Saxon loveliness of Lady Redwoode as the 
ruddy coarseness of the Hindoo. If she had 
begun to cherish any secret hopes that to her 
and not to Cecile belonged the right of claim- 
ing the Baroness by the sweetest and holiest 
of titles, those hopss were blighted by that 
last harried glance. 

She turned from the mirror with a swelling 
heart.” 

“T have been all wrong, Renee,” she said, 





, voice sounded like a wail. 
| over what you have said. 





| 
| 
| 


; and shesucceeded. Asher frame drooped before 
| the fire, her soul lifted itself up in prayerfal- 


| warmed, and prepared tu face her destiny, let 


with a proud humility that lent new grace to | 


her lovely character. 
have aspired too high—have dreamed too 
much. I fancied because when Lady Red- 
woode drew near and my heart quickened its 


* After all, I daresay I | 


beatings almost to suffocation that some subtle | 


instinct might be working within me. 
the dream is over! 
more!" 

She smiled wearily, and looked yearningly 
at her attendant, as if seoking comfort from 
her. Bat Renee eyed her stolidly, and said 
nothing. 

“Perhaps I had better go away from Red- 
‘woode,”’ continued the girl, musingly. 


shall dream no 


Well, ' 


** Not | 


beoanse Cecile desires my abseace, bat that | 


Lady Redwoode’s heart may be at rest. So 
long as I stay here she will have doubts be- 
tween us. She cannot help it. Oh, why was 
papa so cruel? Why could he not have 
restored her child and trasted his to her 
generosity ? Would it be better for me to go 
away and leave her ladyship in peace? If I 
were fally and beyond all doubt satisfied that 
Cecile ——” 

She paused, overcome with agitation, and 
looked baseechingly at Renee. As the latter 
made no response, she sprang forward with a 
quis’ impstaoas movement, and knelt at the 
Hindoo's side, lifting up to her gaza a pile, 
passirnate face. 

** Renee,” she cried, “speak to me trath- 
fally. Am I indeed your grandchild? Did I 
derive my being from your daughter? Settle 
my doubts af ones dal for ever by a declara- 
tion of the trath.” 

“You ars foolish, Hellice,” answered the 
Asiatic, contemptaously. “You are my 
grand-danghter, my child's child! Shall I 
swear it?” 

“It is true, then!” moaned Hellice, “I 
believe I had hopsd—oh, grandmother, pity 
me, love me!” 

It would have seemel that if one drop of 
Hellice’s blood was in the ayah's heart it 
would have warmed her manner at that 
momens, and have inspired her with pity for 
her youthfal descendant. 
she made an effort to respond to the girl's 
wild appeal, and that she drew Hellice to her 


— << «eee ee ere we ee oe eee ee eee +e 


It was true that | 


bosom, but her manne: was cold and heart- 
less, and Hellice was not imposed upon by it. 

The girl disentangled herself from that 
meaningless embrace, and arose, pale and 
cold, chilled to the heart, ani shiveciag from 
physical sympathy, alshough the heat of san 
and fire combined to render her chamber a 
perfect tropical bo ver. 

*Go, Renee!” she said, drearily, and hor 
“I wish to think 

Your presence 
disturbs me. Go!” 

Deapite her evident suffering. she spoke like 
a@ young empress, and tha ayah did not care 
to disobey her. Muttering s»mething to the 
effect that her grand-daughter exhibited litsle 
filial respect, she arose and retreated from the 
apartment, sending back a parting glance that 
was fall of bitter malignity and revengeful- 
ness. 

Uaconssious of that glance, Hellice sank 
down upon a leopard skin before her fire, 
warmed her shivering frame and strove to 
calm her troubled, anxioas heart. She did 
not allow herself to m»ara over her shattered 
dream ; she gave herself up to no vain regrets 
nor repinings ; she had no thought of envyia 
her cousin. Her great, generous soul crav 
nothing that balonged to another, and she 
would not have robbed Cecile of what was 
believed to be her rightfal heritage. But she 
would have been more than human if she 
could have been content ia her desolation; 
and more than woman if her heart had not 
cried out for some paré of the love and 
sympathy lavished so freely upon others. 

She straggled bravely to conquer her grief, 


ness and hope, and a sweet calm brooded over 
her spirit. She arose, strengthened and 


it be what it would. 

“TI must not indalge myself,” she thought. 
‘* I will dress myself and go downstairs. To- 
morrow I may not be here. It is best for me 
to go away, and the sooner the betver.” 

She engaged at once in her toilet, exchang- 
ing her morning robe for a dress of black, 
flecked with gold, and, wrapping about her 
the shaw) without which she seldom appeared, 





and which she required for warmth, after the 
torrid heats to which she had been all her life 
acoustomed. She wore no jewels, and no 
ornaments, except a spray of coral at her 
throat and another in her hair, but her cos- 
tume, when completed, was infiaitely besom- 


ing. 

Her task completed, she went into the draw- 
ing-room. She found it deserted, and passed 
into the masic room. Taat, too, was un- 
occupied. 

She looked into the garden, but no one was 
there. Conclading that the members of the, 
family were in Lady Red woode's boudoir, and | 
feeling a natural hesitancy to intrude where, 
her presence might be undesired, she mide. 
her way to the conservatory—a besntiful and | 
by no m2ans small glass p 4 Ms aljoining the 
drawiaog-room. 

It was a charming spot to which she had 
gained acces3, and one in which she had 
already beguiled many hours. 

Flowers bloomed on every side in bawilder | 
ing masses of colour and fragrance. O-ange 
trees shrouded in whits blooms, like fresh- 
fallen flakes of snow, poured ont intoxicating 
sweetaess on the air, { 

Tropical trees, presenting a wilderness of 
tangled vines and luxarious  bloss ms, 
abounded on every side. Delicate orchids, 
grew there, attaching themselves to living 
vegetable supports, and gave forth their 
strange, animal like flowers ia wantof pro- ' 
faseness, challenging the observer to tell, 
whether they breathed omg and were not. 
the gay-hued butterflies, the long-armed | 
spiders, and the quivering beetles they 
seemed. 

The flowers of every torrid region met and 


' grew in that sunny room, and the air was’ 


almost heavy with their sweet exhalations. 


There were several fountains, and in their 
marble basins flourished those plants which 
love the water, and their green leaves anj 
white and pink blossoms floated idly on ths 
clear surface, while other vines sent Creepin 
tendrils over the sides, enclosiag the basing jx 
a green and living wreath, bedecked yi; 
flowers. 

In one corner of this pleasant chamber, jp 
a pretty nook formad by a group of Orange. 
tfee3s, Hallics fouad refaye. 

The fragrance of the flowers soothed her 
into a delicious reverie, a3 sweet ag 
haschisheater’s dream, and she forgot her 
fears and sorrows and revelled in pleasant, 
vague imaginings. 

Tus absorbed, she did not her the sound 
of hoofs oa the gravelled avenue, the sizn of 
Sir Richard Haughion's coming with his 
uncle, nor did she heed afterwards the sound 
of steps in the drawing-room, nor their 
——. to her refage. 

he was aronsed only when the youn; 
Baronet entered her presence, and espied her 
in the nook, his eye cuaght by the gleaming 
of her scarlet shawl from oat a cloui of 
oranges blossoms. 

“All alone, Miss Glintwick?”’ he asked, 
after exchanging greetings wish her. “The 
servant ushered me as usual int» the drawing 
room, but Lady Redwoode and Miss Avon are 
engaged elsewhere. May I join you?”’ 

Reading permission in her eyes, he 
approached her nook, taking session of a 
chair at its entrance, and playfalty informiay 
her that he held her prisoner. 

“Is Mr. Haughton with you?’’ inquired 
Hellice. 

‘* He accompanied me, bat has gone to look 
for you in the garden. He wiil probably fiad 
his way in soon by the conservatory door,” 
and Sir Richard indicated a dvor at the end 
of the apartment, which entered upon the 
flower. gardens, and which had been opened to 
relieve the oppressiveness of the perfume. 
laden air within. “You have doubtlessly 
discovered, Miss Glintwick, that my uncle is 
your earnest admirer. He thinks only cf you, 
talks only of you, and dreams ps of you.” 

Hellice smiled and blashed, pleased with 
this tribate of affection from pagel mw Mr. 
Haughton, whose idiosyncrasies become 
familiar to her, and whom she respected and 
liked. 

‘‘Mr, Haughton has contributed a great 
deal to making my stay at Redwoode 
pleasant,” she said, half sadly. “I shall 
often think of him, his gentle ways and his 
kind heart, and I hope he will not soon forget 
me.” 

‘Forget you!” exclaimed Sir Richard, ia 
surprise. ‘* You speak a3 though you were 


, ot to see him every gf Miss Glint wick.” 


“I beg your pardon, Sir Richard, I forgot 
that no one kaew my plans but myself. I 
have not yet told my aunt or cousin of my 
intentions, but I expest to leave Redwooile 
immediately. I should allow you to learn my 
resolve from Laiy Rsdwoode, bat that it is 
due to you after your neighbourly kindaess to 
me to bid you good-bye in person.” 

Hellices spoke calmly, but her clear eyes 
beamed with a sad light that touched the 
Baronet, to the innermost depths of his 
being. 

‘Ig not this a sudden resolve?” he asked, 
puzzled and startled by her commanicatioa. 
“ Are you going to join other relatives, Miss 


,Glintwick ? ” 


‘Pardon me, Sir Richard,” responded the 
East Indian, “but I cannot answer your 
very natural questions. Ioan only say that 
I balieve myself to be following the dictates of 
duty in leaving Redwoode. I am not yet 
decided as to my fature movements, bat [ 
shall probably never return to this place.” 


(To be continued.) 








Mercy more becomes a magistrate than the 
viniictive wrath which msn oall jastios. 
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MY MOTHER’S GRAVE. 
-Oo— 





My mem’ry wanders far to-night, 
Across the ocean wave, 

To scenes of early childhood’s years— 
And to my mother’s grave. 

Oft in my dreams I stand beside 
Her grave beneath the tree, 

And see her well- remembered form, 
More dear than all to me. 


I cannot linger ‘neath the bonghs, 
Where thou art resting, love; 

The wide deep ocean rolls between— 
But I can look above. 

Oh! mother, may the summer breeze 
Blow gently o’er thy tomb, 

And all the flowers of early spring 
Fling fcrth their fragrant bloom. 


Above thy grave may bright-winged birds | 
Send forth their clear notes strong 
Till dale and hill re-echo far 
With trill and pleasant song. 
How swiftly time has passed away ! 
His stamp is on my brow; 
Yet, mother, all thy early love 
And prayers are cherished now. 


With deepest longings I have yearned 
To see thy face once more— 
To hold thy hand, to kiss thy brow: 
Alas! those joys are o’er. 
And yet the memory of thy prayers, 
Like beacons o'er the sea, 
Still lights for me the narrow path 
That leads to Heaven and _. ‘s 
. K. R. 





Saat ae 





BY THE SAD SEA WAVES. 


—— 
CHAPTER XVI.—(continued.) 


Tae long, weary day is over at last. | 
Margaret has not appeared again. D:. Smith | 
has driven away without seeing anyone, and | 
now the long evening shadows lie across the | 
= Mr. Potts has likewise taken his | 
eparture, 


Mr. Challoner has gone back to the Rectory 

to tell his wife the news, promising to bring 
Nellie back with him. 
_ And Mona, the mistress of Lonesome Lodge, 
is alone, Sadly she looks out of the window and 
wishes Rex would come, but the sun sets and 
no Rex appears. 

The evening breeze comes whispering over 
the sea, and Mona walks slowly down to the 
shore, but no Rex is here. 

“‘ He will come with Nellie,” thinks Mona, 
But Nellie comes by herself, with a very bare, 
little message from Rex. 

“He will come and see you to-morrow, and 
he sends his love,” 

Mrs. Challoner is fall of congratulations and 
wonder, and excitement. 

Mona suddenly bursts out crying. 

‘My-dear child, what is it?” cries Nellie, 
all sympathy. ‘This has been too much for 
you; now you mustn’tcry, Do you know, 
I'am going to invite myself here! John said 
he thought you would like to have me.” 

“Yes, do come,” sobs Mona, and Mrs. 
Challoner answers heartily,— 

“ Yes, to-morrow I will come with Rex.” 

* * * * o 


“ Miss Margaret wants to know if you will 
step up to her room, miss?” Martin says to 
Mona, with a great air of respect. 

What passes between the two girls no one 
knows but themselves; they are apparently 
good friends when the interview is over, and 
they come downstairs together. 

Possibly Martin's opinion is the correct one 
when she says,— 





Miss Margaret is, and she has got round Miss 
Mona now, who is as innocent as a child.” 

And Margaret creeps down again, looking 
wretchedly ill and miserable, and Mona is as 
kind to her as if she had done her some 
personal; injury and Martin says indig- 
nantly,— 

“If Miss Mona turned her out now it 
would be only fair.” 

But Mona does not turn her out. 

Margaret is free to stay at Lonesome Lodge 
as long as she likes. 


——— 


CHAPTER XVII. 


‘Dip you think I was unkind, dear, because 
I stayed away?” 

Rex has come at last, and together they 
stand alone in the gloomy drawing.rocm 
of Lonesome Lodge, while the eun is setting in 
a flood of glory outside. 

Mona is glad to see him—unfeignedly, 
childishly glad. Her eyes and lips show 
their pleasure as she smiles up at him and 
leaves her hands in both of his. 

And then the smile fades away suddenly, 
for Rex does not answer her gladness ; there 
is no pleasure in his grave, rugged face. | 

He looks like a man who is putting a strong , 
self-control on his feelings. 

“TI didn’t think you were unkind,” Mona 
says softly, in answer to his question. ! 

**Mona, do you realise that you are an, 
heiress now?”’ 

‘No, I haven’t realized it yet.” 

‘«T have,” he says, so gravely that che looks; 
up startled. ‘‘ Mona, have you not seen what 
a difference this must make between you and 
me?” His voiceis steady, but his lower lip 
quivers. 

“A difference between us. I don’t under- 
stand, Rex!” 





‘My child,” he says, very gently, but not, 
looking at the ley - upturned face. ‘* Yes- 


terday you and I talked of a little home in 
New Zealand, where we would, in all proba- 
bility, be very r for a long time, but [ 
don’t think we minded that much, did we?’’ 
with a brief smile. ‘' Now all that is past. 
You are now the possessor of a large fortune. 
Can you not see that the little home in New 
Zealand is impossible now?’”’ 

‘Rex, Rex, what do you mean?” 

There are tears in Mona's voice; he lays his 
hands upon her shoulders, and whispers, very 
huskily,— 

s Mona, I could never be dependent on my 
wife,” 

The girl’s face grows white, but her eyes 
are brave and steadfast. 

‘‘ Rex,” she whispers, softly, ‘‘ you mean 
that because I have money you will not marry 


‘**T cannot.” 

He is trying to speak calmly, to give her up 
honestly, but his voice is broken, and his eyes 
are wet. 

The bright colour flushes Mona’s cheeks, 
With a little sob she raises two soft, loving 
arms, and lays them about his neck. 

“Tam your own!” she whispers, tenderly. 
“Oh! Rex, you mustn’t give me up!” 

“I must, my darling! Oh! love, do not 
tempt me!” he cries, with a groan, holding 
her to his heart. 

Sheer nonsense, Nellie Challoner would 
have said, just like Rex and his high-flown 
notions. 

Mona lays her cheek upon his breast, and 
laughs softly. Perhaps she knows she has 
really won, as she says, in a low, tremulous 
whisper,— 

*‘T couldn't live without you, Rex.” 

And somehow he says no more about giving 
her up, but as she lifts her soft, bright eyes to 

“hie, he stoops and kisses her with a passionate 
tenderness, 

“Could you have really les me go?” she 





“It is my opinion that the serpent in the 
garden of Eden wasn’t more cunning than 


asks, afterwards, womanlike, trying her 
powers, 


“Yes, but it would have broken my heart,” 
he answers, gently. 

And so ends their first and last serious dif- 
ference of opinion. 


7 . * * a 


*‘ All is over between us, as, of course, you 
understand. I have made arrangements to 
leave this neighbourhood, and I do not think 
it wise or advisable that we should meet 
again.” 

So writ¢s Dr. Edward Smith to Margaret, 
and bitter tears she sheds as she reads the 
scant, cruel lines. How hard, how heartless t 
and her tears run downlike rain. She is very 
wretched, very miserable. She had loved 
him dearly; had dared much for his sake, 
and now it is all over. 

It is in the middle of the night, but Mar- 
garet cannot sleep. Again and again she reads 
and re-reads the words he bas written. 

She looks white, drawn, and haggard. Alt 
day long his letter hasJainin her pocket— 
his farewell meseage to her—to her who had 
loved him so passionately. 

‘IT have nothing to live for,’ thinks Mar- 
garet, dismally. ‘Oh, Edward, Edward, I 
would have died for you!” 

The house is intensely still; she is alone. 
No one will disturb ber, no one will ever 
know. With the wet tears on her white 
cheeks, and with a sort of hardened, desperate 
courage, Margaret takes from her dressiug- 


|case a small bottle, the same bottle out of 


which Dr. Smith had poured the drops that 
Mrs. Rea was to have taken. 

Margaret had hidden the bottle in a panic 
of terror, and now here it lies in her hand, 
simple solution of all her troubles. 

‘‘He would be glad,’? she whispers, with 
chattering teeth. ‘‘ How dreadfal to die, and 
yet how shallI live? I wonder would it take 
long,” she thinks, looking with staring eyes 
at the tiny phial, and then suddenly she pute 
it back in her dressing-case and locks it away 
out of sight. 

‘I dare not,” she gasps, and sits down 
trembling and hides her tear-stained, wretched 

aCe. 


' 
* * * * 


Perhaps Dr. Smith’s uneasiness about the 
| fate of that very bottle hastens his departure ; 
‘it might be decidedly unpleasant if a thing 
like that turned up at any time. 

Such things have happened. All things 
considered, he changes his mind about not 
‘seeing Margaret, and writes her a note 
! appointing an hour and place for a meeting. 

Margaret, with a throb of hope at her heart, 
dresses herself in her prettiest dress and most 
becoming hat, and proceeds to the meeting- 
place. 

Surely her Edward cannot be adamant and 
steel to a very pretty girl in most fashionable 
mourning? Margaret knows what Edward 
likes, and she goes prepared to make no 
scene. 

Perhaps the possession of the ide:tical 
cause of Dr. Smith's anxiety, the little 
mysterious bottle, has presented itself to 
Margaret in the light of a tramp card ; perhaps 
her recreant Edward will be afraid to give her 
up after all. 

Dr. Smith being equally anxious to avoid 
anything like recrimination, meets her in her 
own mood, 

They are of one opinion, joining in round, 
hearty abuse of Mrs. Rea’s conduct in making 
that new will at the last moment, and bit by 
bit they get to the subject of Dr. Smith’s 
departure. 

“TI shall never get on here,” he says, “ you 
know that very well, Margaret. I shall try 
fresh fields and pastures new at the other side 
of the world.” 

One speechless glance of reproach Mar- 
garet casts up at him, and then she says 





quietly ,— ; 
“You will write to me sometimes, 
Edward?”’ 


Promises cost little, and are easier broken 
than kept. 
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“Of course I will write,” he answers, 
readily. 

Bat he does not ask her what her 
to be, nor does he throw out any 
their engagement being renewed. 

“Tt was infernal bad luck, Meg, for you 
and me, the old woman turning so rusty at 
the end.” 

“T think she saw us,” whispers Margaret, 
in a soared voice. ‘‘ Edward, I am sure she 
did, and oh! I cannot tell you what I went 
through that awful night, and that other 
worse time when Mr. Challoner came with 
the. other will. I thought he was going to 
denounce us.’’ 

“Bosh!” gays Dr. Smith, but he does not 
say that he had thought the very same thing 
himself, and he has not very pleasant 
recollections of that quarter-of-an-hour. “It 
was all your fault,” he says, crossly. “ You 
bungled everything.” 

“Tf I did I have suffered for it,” Mar- 
garet says, tearfully. ‘Don’t be unkind to 
me, Edward. I have borne a good deal, and 
I am very miserable.” 

So you ought to be, through your own foll 
losing such @ splendid fortune. However, 
don't want toquarrel. I came here to ask”’— 
he lowers his voice, but there is not a soul in 
sight, there is no one to hear him except the 
little birds flitting about amongst the grey 
boulders— what happened to that 
hottle with the drops in it, Margarct ?” 


lans are 
opes of 


little 


He looks nervous and ill at ease as he asks | 


the question, for there are some acts in a 


man’s life that are best not put into words. 
“T put it away; it is quite safe,” Margaret © 


answers, and does not tell him that that silent 
witness is locked up im her dressing-case. } 

“ That is all right,” he says, with a sigh of | 
relief. ‘It might have been bad for both of 
us, Margaret, if that had been found out.” | 

** Yes, Edward.” 

And then her love for him overcomes every 
other feeling. She makes one last, despairing 
effort to touch his heart. It is a forlorn hope, 
indeed, but Margaret cannot believe that she 
is utterly indifferent to him. 

** Edward ! Edward, may I not come with 
you to the other side of the world?” turning 
a quivering face up to his immovable one. 

ut Margaret in tears and the possessor of 
the forty thousand pounds is one thing, and | 
Margaret tearfal and penniless is another. 
Strong remedies are necessary sometimes. 

"Don't be an idiot, Margaret. I cannot 
marry you, but if it is any consolatior to you, 
know this, that neither shall I marry anyone 
else,” Dr. Smith says, looking calmly at the 
pleading face of the girl who would kiss the 
very mud off his boots if there was any ad- 
vantage in doing so. 

“And amTI never to see you again?” she 
asks, drearily. 

“Who can tell!” he’says. “The world is 
but a small place; and then,” with a langh 
and a sudden rush of red to his face, * If 
Mona dies, and the other clanse in the will 
comes into play, send for me then, Meg.”’ 

“Mona is not likely to die!” Margaret 
cries. with a burst of angry tears. 

** Well, if she does, send for me,” and into 
Dr. Smith's mind comes a keen recollection of 
all the fresh, sweet beanty of Mona's face, 
and at the remembrance of her his pulses 
quicken and his heart beats. 

She had spurned his love, and yet he wor- 
ships her still, Margaret, with her tears 
and entreaties, has no effect upon him what- 


over. 

“Good-bye,” he says, presently. “T will 
write to you, Margaret,” and before she has 
time to say one word, he has held her hand 
loosely for a second, and left her with a care. 
less, ‘“‘ Perhaps I shall see you before.I go.” 

Bat Margaret knows that she shall not 
see him again, and, sitting down beside the 
sea, she sheds bitter tears that bring no balm 
as they flow, while over and over in her mind 
the remembers only that he had said, — 

“ If Mona dies, send for me, and I will 
come." ' 





CHAPTER XVIII. 


sea, and the great waves thunder on the rocks. 

Mona and Rex have been married twelve 
months and more, and have been wandering 
idly and happily from place to place. 

To-day there is some small excitement at 
the Rectory, for news has come that the 
travellers are on their way home to Lone- 
some Lodge. And by the same post comesa 
letter for the Reverend John to say his mother 
is dangerously ill at Cannes. 

“ You will go to her of course, John,"’ Nellie 
says, thinking that to much news in one day 





is almost too much. ‘ Rex is going, Mona 
says, as soon as he leaves her at Lonesome 
Lodge. Poor girl, it is a pity her husband 
has to leave her at such a time!” 

Sueh a time in feminihe parlance means of 
course the expected arrival of a little 
stranger. 

All Nellie Challoner’s maternal sympath 
is roused for the young wife. All herarmy o: 
maternal experience is ready to be enlisted in 
Mona's service. 











| way,” reading snatches from the - letter. 
| ** Mone writes in capital spirits, John. They 


| Bouth of Fraace. 


“ Rex is to go.at once. They are on their 


will be here to-morrow. Oh, dear, that 
horrid Margaret is to be with her at Lone- 
some Lodge! I wonder at Mona being so 
weak. Iam sure Rex won’t like to leave his 
wife with her.” 

‘Oh! yon can look after her,” says the 
Reverend John, his mind much exercised on 
the prospects of the sudden journey to the 


And Nellie, abandoning the delightfal 
subject of Mona for a moment, falls to wonder- 
ing if John’s mother will give him acheque to 
defray the expenses of his journey. 

* * * * 7 


“ Darling! darling! you will write every 
day?" 


Mors than a year has passed away, and once 
more the wintry winds come howling over the 


a 
departure, and a new list of servants reign in 
the house. 

“IT can be your companion, Mona,” Mar. 
garet had said, after her first arrival. «Yo 
can pay me @ salary if you like.” 

And Mona, pitying her greatly, had agreed 
without consulting Rex, to give Margaret two 
hundred a-year for doing nothing. 

And suddenly, without rhyme or feagon 
the little Chailoners develop scarlet fever; and 
so Nellie and her advice, and her companion. 
ship and counsel, cannot be at Mona's disposal 
any longer. 

Mona is very much alone in these days. She 
spends the time in writing to Rex—long letters 
that she writes more cheerfully than on feels, 
and every post brings a letter from him. 

His mother is very ill, hopelessly 80, and 
will not let him go, and he must only hope 
and pray that his little darling is well and 
happy, and taking care of herself. 

The weather is mnesera thy gloomy, a heay- 
ing, sullen sea, and clouds that ever seem to 
be hanging down to earth rolling down the 
meuntain sides. And Margaret flits about like 
a ghost, sullen and silent, and her face seems 
to get smaller and whiter every day, 

Mona is very, very lonely. She.misses-Rex 
every moment—every hour of the day. Some. 
times for days together Margaret does not 
open her lips, and she seems to spend her 
time watching for the post-waiting for a 
letter from Dr. Smith that never comes. And 
Mona takes dreary walks by the shore, and 
looks at her old friend the sea and tries to be 
cheerful, But her nerves are upset and un- 
hinged. Margaret is not companionable; she 
is so odd and so uncertain. 

“Why do you never look at me, Margaret?” 
Mona asks one day. ‘‘Do you know that 
whenever I look at you, you turn your eyes 
away?” 

* Dol?” andthe pallor of Margaret's face 
gives place for a moment to a scarlet flash. 
“I did not knowI did so, Mona,” fixing for 
one second her restless eyes on Mona’s face, 
“Did you hear from your husband to-day?” 





ona upturns a very white, miserable face 
for her husband's farewell kiss. Only last 


‘* Yes,’’ falters Mona, with tears crowding to 
her eyes; ‘‘and he. cannot come home ~ 


night they arrived, and to-day Rex is starting His mother wants him to stay till after 


again with his brother, a fresh and more 
urgent telegram having hastened their move- | 

“ Every day, and by every post, my sweetest 
—my wife!" Rex answers, nearly as much. 
cut up as Mona at this, their first parting. 
‘*And you must take eare of yourself, Mona, 
for my sake, darling, and Nellie will keep you , 
— and don't fret, and write every 

ay.” 

The carriage stands at the door, the 
Reverend John looks at his watch many times, 
and at last Rex comes out with a suspicion of 
tears about his eyes. i 

At the last Mona had broken down, and laid 
her wet cheek against his, whispering,— i 

“Hasband, if I should never see you 
again!” 

And so the remembrance of his wife’s face 
haunts him during the long journey. | 
Long after the hour when-Mona’s tears had 
been dried, and with bright, motherly little 
Mrs. Challoner she was enjoying the sweet 
pleasure of looking lovingly with shy happi- 
ness at tiny clothes, putting her finger into 
the wee sleeves, and whispering shyly into 
Nellie’s sympathising ear of the love and 

happiness that were hers. 

Rex was thinking still with a dull, forebod- 
ing at his heart of Mona’s sad eyes and 
tremulous smile. 

Margaret Oarlton has slipped into her old 
place ‘at Lonesome Lodge. She occupies her 
eld room. She and Mona sit at the same 
table, and live in the same place. | 

Bat’ Margaret is changed ; He looks thin, ill, } 
and unhappy. In vain Mona tries to be kind | 
and friendly; Margaret repels her by her | 
manner—at one momentpainfully subservient, 
at the next cold, almost to rudeness. 

Martin has gone. Lonesome Lodge was 
too lonely, she said, and so she took her 


death.” 


The feverish glow seems to deepen in Mar- 


| ments. | garet's cheek ; she get up and looks out of the 


window. 

“How the waves roll! Look, Mona! and 
what a storm! One could well be blown off 
the rocks a day like this!” 

“ Yes,” says Mona, age: me then turn- 
ing with a sudden energy, “ garet, if lam 


| very ill promise to telegraph for Rex.” 


‘Of course!” answers Margaret, across 
whose brain and heart seems ever to be written 
in letters of fire, ‘‘ If Mona dies, write to.me, 
and I will come!” 

She has only heard once from Dr. Smith 
since then. But she has waited—she has been 


very patient, 
Mona may die, and then——- 
* a mn a * 


The blood seems to rush to her brain, and 
throb and burn there. 

“Am I mad?” she thinks, as the waves 
appear to dance before her eyes a blurred, in- 
distinct mass. “ Edward! Edward!” she 
whispers, half aloud. 

Mona shivers. 

How strange Margaret is! How her eyes 
gleam, and her small, white face looks so set 
and hard ! 

“Promise to telegraph for Rex,” she asks 
again, with a childish, unreasonablefear mak- 
ing her heart beat, and then she bursts into 

. “I feel as if I shall never see him 
again!’ she sobs. 

But Margaret has left the room. 


It is getting very dark. The cea is inky 
black ; far away a moaning wind is getting up. 


{In the west, through the heavy black clouds, 


the winter sun, like a larid ball of fire, is set- 
ting to rest, and a glare of crimson floods the 
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sea and the rocke, and where the whistling 


reeds grow the little pools of water are red as 

blood. 

lt is a strange, awful sunset; great purple 

clouds, ragged and rent, come rolling up over 

the sea. Far a S moaning me one 
falls and goes sobbing away over the 

- - the sweep of the 

hurrying waves sounds like distant thunder. 

ing awful, yet grandly 
jestic, in the weird desolation of the scene, 

ar ogres strange red glow frommdhe sun, and 

stormy 


the blackness of 


+0 "pull yon back,” Margaret says 


“Look how deep it is down there? Mona, you 


are foolisl to stand so near the edge.” 

“You frightened me, Margaret,”’ cries 
Mona, with a burst of hysterical tears. “I 
did not know you were there. I—TI thought 
you were going to push me over the cliff.” 

** I was going to ar back, I tell you,” 
persists Margaret, and n peering down at 
the throbbing leaping waves. ‘It would be 
an easy death, swept ony in a second,” and 
ner langhs—a laugh that is not pleasant to 

ear. 

Mona moves swiftly away, shaken, terrified, 
and upsei. Margaret's wild eyes, the out- 
stretched bare hands uplifted against her, 
fill her, with shuddering fear. Oh! if. Rex 
was only here! How lonely it is with the 
ee sea, and the great. gloomy mogun- 


“Why did I ever let him go?” thinks the 
poor girl, while the tears fall heavy and fast. 
“ Rex, my darling, I want you!” 


* * * « * 


As the first grey shimmer of dawn trembles 
and quivers over the wild racing waves 
Mona's child is born. White as a snowdrop 
she lies with the tiny bundle on her arm, 
another-new and’ wonderful love of mother- 
hood filling’ her: heart, And poor Nellie 
Challoner, who would: give all the world to fly 
to her, has to nurse her own children, an 
contents herself with such meagre news as she 
can hear. 

For some hours Mona’s life had hung in the 
balance, and the dootor had suggested the 
advisability of telegraphing for her husband. 
Margaret had written the telegram in his 
Faeeence, but is had.neyer gone, and another 

been sent instead, announcing the good 
news, and saying ea ging on well. 

*: Will the child live?” Margaret asks the 
doctor anxiously. . 

“Live! T.should rather think so. Ha is @ 
fine young. gg: but the mother.is very low 
and nervous, We must take care of her, Miss 
Carlton,” 

And an indefatigable nurse Margaret is, 
careful and. watchful; and every day she 
writes such pleasant hope letters to Rex that 
he hates himself for ever, having been so 
Unjust as to think badly of Margaret. 

- “ After all it was hard on her, poor girl, to 
lose all her expected fortune,” he says in the 
gladness and. fulness of his heart to the 


- can do to keep himself from tearing off there 





Reverend John, ‘And then that brute Dr. 
Smith threw her over, so altogether she had a 
rough time of it. Listen how nicely she 
writes about Mona and the baby! I am 
longing to see them both,’’ and Rex laughs 
softly, and pictures to himself Mona, with his 

ild in her arma;eand it is as much as he 


and then to his wife. 


for the Sertent/-ssien Mona, white} 


glase, and the nurse drinks it without speak- 
ing. 

‘A thousand pounds! ” she says, presently. 
‘‘A thousand pounds! And you are sure of 
it, miss?’ 

‘Yes, sure,” whispers Margaret. ‘Only 
that,” pointing to the child, ‘‘ stands between 
me and happiness!” 

‘Tl do it,” the woman says very low. 

‘Then come.” ; 


* * * * * 
: And together they steal do the lo 
The baby —_ days.eld, and Rex has not} ge that leads re cone ning of “ann 
come home some e. 
_ His mother hima 80 pi to.stay ‘Phe servants say thab on windy nights 
and Mona is. g OD: BQ) that he dana Mona's mother can be hoard walling up ard 
not like to leave, , down, moaning and wailing: 
Sod M writes: emery day. Amd) the wind shrieks like a thing in 
with. of the.baby in hewarns;, , yand’shakes the old windows as 


fal | mortal agony 
| is. | a tong ia the emaapent, loveliest baby} it with huosan handas 
that pln oY How-Rex will love him ! * And Mona dreams on, 


And. them auddenly the baby falls. ill—snd } 


and@ never hears the weak ery of her baby as 
it is carried away. 


* * * « * 


fire is. low when she waked, the. candle 


with fear, loaking at the little, fone lying on} 
the nurse's lap. Oh, my. baby! Oh, nuzeet| in the socket, Witha start, Mona 
Quick, send for the.decton!” = eee w hand So ee nine 
_ Bat the doctor is laid up with a mosh)”; 2” sheasks, ine frightened 
incRPoight the chiidmasns and moana, _ | “PIED. 

The nurse professes'te be thoroaghly versed | The dor 3, and Margaret comes.in. wits 


a lighted in her hand, and Mona 


Mona, siok with apxiehy, watches:the little }20 see the strange look in her eyes, as 
i then 


tiny 

Whata frail little life it seems? A puff might 
blow out the little flame ! 

‘“‘If Mona had no children!’ She shivers. 
The child may die—children as often die as 
live. There would be nothing very strange in 
it dying—nothing unusual. She keeps her 
back to Mona, andstays looking at the laboured 
breathing of the infant. 

Oatside the winter wind howls and moans, 
and heats itself against the windows; and the 
waves are mountains high. It is an awful 
night ! 

Worn out with weeping and anxiety, Mona 
falls asleep; and Margaref turns and looks 
with an expression of strange, wild hatred on 
the sad, young face, She notices how small 
and hollow are*the cheeks on which the wet 
lashes rest ; how-thin. and wasted the hand, 
and how loosely the wedding-ring hangs on 
the slender fingers And Margaret’s heart 
léaps to her throat as she gazes. 

“Mons draws a long, sobbing sigh in her 
sleep. 

Margaret goes back -to the infant.- The 
nurse, a sullen, black-hrowed women, jogs the } 
child upon her knee. The little thing cries 
faintly,and Mona stirs. 

‘Better take it to another room,’”’ Mar- 
garet whispers. And the nurse nods, and 
together they steal away. 

Mona sleeps on. She smiles, and fancies 
the child is on her arm, and she dreams of 
Rex. 

- _ * * 
4 a give you a thonsand pounds if. you 
oit!” 

Margaret's eyes are wild;, she is shaking 
violen y. 

The child is asleep. 

The nurse with the sullen face listeng 
greedily. And the wind howlsand wails, and 
the rain dashes in sheets upon the windows, 

‘““There would be. no sin in it!” persists 
Margaret, in the same wild, reckless way. 
“‘ She would never know; and the money will 
be all mine, It is not like amurder; and you 
shall have whatever you like, only.do what I 
ask.you !” 

The woman looks down at the tiny featares, 
She has a bothered, troubled Jook; perhaps the 
half empty brandy bottle may account for it, 

Margaret pours her out some in a wine: 





better with ma: Don’t) 2” 
| Pathe ohila is 


comes. 
| How is. be te asks s the young mother, 


while her. : some unknown 


apprehension. “Margaret, why don’t you 


: ill,” whispers Margaret, 
ina hard, hoarse whisper, never looking into 


the white, pleading face. ‘‘ You know he was 
ill yourself.” 
‘“*Was—ill. Quick, tell me!” cries Mona, 


a horrible fear making her faint. ‘‘ Is—is he 
worse, Margaret ?”’ 

‘tHe is dead!” 

The words have been spoken, and with a 
gasping cry of— 

“* Rex! Rex! Oh, my child!" 

Mona has falien back unconscicus. There 
is a glare as of insanity in Margaret's face as 
she bends over her. 

A short, low laugh escapes: her: lips; she 
controls herself suddenly, and puts her’ hand 
to her head. 

“I must be calm. Oh, this, burning pain ! 
Edward,.my. love,’ I will soon send for you!” 

* ~ * * * 

ly is,three daye later ;, % little coffin, with a 
wreath gens by, Nellie; Challoner, lies. in-an 
empty roam, and soon a iiny funeral leaves 


.| Lonesome Lodge. 


Margaret, standing: in Mona’s.room, draws 
back the.curtain.and watches the, small pro- 
cession. All the servants are. following; and 
a smile flits over Margaret’s pale lips. 

* * * * * 


“My baby! my little baby!’ moans the 
young mother. ‘They might have let me see 
him—to kiss him once!" and down her 
stricken face. the scalding tears fall like rain. 

She is so weak, so ill; so. utterly shalen with 
grief, that it seems as if she would ‘soon 
follow her baby to the churchyard; and 
hour after honr she lies with her face in the 
pillow weeping and wailing. And how long, 
how terribly long, thé days are—-the weary 
dark winter days. 

Monae fedls too weak to read Rex's letters 
sometimes, bat keeps them in her thin, hot 
hand, pressed under her wet cheek, and longs 
forthe sound of her husband's voice, the 
touch of his strong hand. 

‘* Send for Rex,” she-whispers to Margaret, 
lifting her wan face for asqcond, and spaaking 
with convnlsiyely trembling lips,.; “ Rex will 
comfort me; I want him,” 

‘“Oh, yes! Iwill send,’? Margaret answers. 

But she does. not send, only writes as. usual, 
and tells him that though the poor baby. died, 
Mona is getting on very well; and Rex. is 
tronbled and unhappy, and. every day he 
says,— 
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(‘ONLY THAT,” WHISPEBS MARGARET, POINTING TO THE CHILD, “STANDS BETWEEN ME AND HAPPINESS !”’) 


“I will home to-morrow,’ but his 
mother is dying, and he cannot leaveher. He 
is her favourite son, and she begs him so to 
stay. 

“* My son, you will have all your life to live 
with your wife. Do not grudge me my last few 


— ” 
d so he stays, and writes the long, loving 
ietters that Mona is too weak to read. 


* * * * * 


“I think I could write to Rex myself,” 
Mona says, sadly. ‘Perhaps I may never 
write to him again. Iam very weak, Mar- 
garet, very—very weak!” looking piteously 
into Margaret’s face with large eyes that look 
too large for the small face; and the wasted, 
trembling fingers write a few sad, loving 
words,— 

“Come to me, darling; I want you, Rex. 
Come!’’ No more, and she lays down the 
pen sorrowfully. 

“You will send it at once?’ she whispers. 
** I—I want to live till Rex comes.” 

In her presence Margaret seals and folds 
the letter, and leaves the room with it in her 


And Mona lies in silence, with the tears 
trickling over her cheeks, and thinks of her 
short, happy married life, and those few brief 
days when she had known what it was to be a 
mother, to feel the delicious joy of the baby 
love, the sweet happiness of holding tiny 
fingers in her own. 

*Poor—poor Rex!” she whispers. “ Dar. 
ling, come soon ! ” 
- * * a 

Down on the cliffs walks * Margaret, and 
stands looking out at the sea in the darkening 
light of the winter afternoon. 

For a moment she stands, and then with a 
strange, wild, exultant laugh, flies along to a 
spot where far down the water rushes and 
swirls madly. 

In her hand she holds Mona’s letter— Mona's 
poor little letter to her husband. 





‘There you go,” cries Margaret, tearing it 
into fragments, and tossing them, fluttering 
and angen y = into the rca. And then she 
stretches out her arms to the wavcs. “ Soon 
you will come to me, my love! ” 

‘* Margaret !"’ 

i she turns and stands appalled. 
In the dark gloaming he is at her side. 

“ Edward!” she asks, in a whisper, 

“ Yes, it is I, Edward!” he responds. “ In 
the flesh ; feel me, Margaret. And what were 
you doing down here?’ 

“Ah! it is you!” she cries hysterically. 
* You have come to me, Edward; you have 
come in time!” 

**I have come, certainly; but I don’t know 
about coming to you!” says in the voice 
she remembers so well. 

She is clinging to his breast, her wild, excited 
eyes gazing up into his. 


‘«T have longed for you! I have hungered 


for you! I have yearned for you!” she cries 
jonately. ‘‘ Kiss me, my love, kiss me, 
dward!” 


“What a little goose you are!” he says, 
and kisses her lightly as he speaks. ‘ Did 
I frighten you, Margaret, turning up so 


suddenly ?” 

“ Frighten me, no! I am always thinking 
of you! You are never out of my thoughts, 
night or day. It did not seem strange to see 
youat my side!’ She hoids his band con- 
vulsively to her heart. “Oh! Edward, how 
I have some for you, and you have come at 
last. Feel how my heart beats? ” 

** Yes, I have come back, but only to be off 
again. Iam a beggar stil], Margaret!’ 

** You won't be a beggar long,’ she whispers 
hurriedly, ‘Edward, Mona is dying. Her 
cbild is dead, and then—then you know it will 
all be mine!" 

To do him justice he is shocked. Mona 
dying! He thinks of the sweet lovely face, 
whose love he had tried so hard to win. 
Margaret’s exultation jars upon him. Her 
white triumphant face fills him with a sensa- 





; tion of repulsion. He listens in silence to 


her incoherent, rambling account of Mona’s 
illness, and her strange laugh as she cries, 
pointing to the sea. 

“ There lies her letter, tossing on the waves,” 
startles him unpleasantly. 

“We shall be happy after all!” she 
exclaims, in the same excitable manner. 

Such a slender barrier between them and 
their happiness, only Mona’s flickering life, 
Dr. Smith breathes hard and fast. 

‘If she dies, the fortune comes to you!” 

“ Yes!" 

et is struggling to be calm, and 

Bu 


8. 
He takes her hand, and holds it as he used 
to long ago. 

“TI will try and make you a good husband, 
Margaret, and we will go far away together.” 

“Edward, you won’t draw back!” she asks 
suddenly, with a quick suspicious look into 
his face. 

Draw back! Is it likely he will refuse 
forty thousand pounds, even with Margaret 
tacked on to it ! 


(To be continued.) 








Ax Opp Prontzu.—'' What becomes of the 
pins?” asks a London paper. The following 
reply is given:—“A surface of ten mi 
square contains three hundred and ten million 
equare yards. Assume this ag the area of 
London. To include the area of floor surfacea 
in houses it may surely be trebled—say one 


billion square yards. If every five es yards 
contained one stray pin, who would be aware 


of it? Here, then, we have in London alone, 
a receptacle for two hundred millions of stray 
pins unperceived by anybody. The answer, 
therefore, is that thousands of millions of 
lost pins can be, and are, scattered about the 
land unnoticed. Half of these, being out of 
doors, are gradually destroyed by rust; the 
other half pass out of doors by degrees.” 
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I am Avis Holmes, daughter and only child 
of Colonel Holmes, and cousin to Lady Es- 
telle Maidment of Maidment Towers, —— 
shire, At present I am bending low over my 
book in the hot class-room at Agenoria House, 
pretending to be studying erm faa dry trea- 
tise before me, though all the while m 
thoughts are far away, and occupied wi 
other and less dry subjects. But, then, Ma- 
dame’s glance rests on me, and so I feign real 
and ardent study. It is nearly four. I, and 
the rest of Madame’s pupils, are supposed to 
be busily engaged in conning our respective 
tasks for the morrow. But who can study on 
such @ lovely June day? Not I, certainly. 

I hear Madame rise from her seat at the 
farther end of the room ; I hear the soft rustle 
of her silken skirts as she passes down the 
room to the small table where sits our latest 
comer— Phyllis Clinton. 

And then the two commence a low and 
earnest conversation respecting some difficult 
passage from Dante. 

I can catch a few faint Italian phrases now 
a pay $ oon = I _ safe for a time, 

my aching eyes from te) e and 
glance through the open — = a rf: 

Fair and peaceful is the scene outside. The 
grassy lawn stretching—all bathed in golden 
sunlight—away to the right; the bright 
fiower-beds with their blaze of scarlet gera- 
niums and yellow calceolarias; the small 
grove of copper-hued beeches, whose leaves are 

ectly motionless, for there is not one 
reath of air stirring on this hot afternoon of 
glorious June weather. 

Ah! how I wish Madame would release us, 
80 that I might wander away to my favourite 
spot! But—still the low, earnest confib 
between teacher and pupil! Still the same 


“ U 





A 
\ 
= 
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[UNDER THE SPELL OF THE TEMPTER.] 


pages lie open before me! How shall I meet 
adame’s stern and disappointed glance to- 
morrow when my turn arrives, and I falter 
over the imperfectly prepared task? 

Ah, welll To day is to-day, bright and 
sunny; and to.morrow—— Well, it is never 
wise to look forward too much! 

‘* Mies Holmes, attend to your work, if you 
please!” 

I start guiltily, and again bend my eyes 
over the horrid text. 

Madame has left Phyllis Clinton, and is 
again seated at her delicate lace-work in her 
seat at the further end of the room. So I re- 
cognise fully the fact that there is to be no 
more idling for me; therefore, with a sup- 
pressed sigh of resignation, I really set to 
work in good earnest. 

Another half-hour slips by, and then come 
the welcome words of release. 

‘Young ladies, you may put aside your 
books for this afternoon.” 

Madame rises, and getting her delicate lace- 
work in one hand sweeps majestically from 
the room, and I am free! Free to wander 
forth into the golden sunshine, and amuse 
myself according to my own ideas. 

I rise hastily, and crossing the room to 
where still sits Phyllis Clinton over her Italian 
translation, I ask her what she is about 
to do? 

‘* Finish this and then practise,” 
she replies, cnttentiaall ° 

Such energy respecting study seems per- 
fectly appalling on such a deliciously hot June 
afternoon, therefore I glance rather contemp- 
tuously at the bent head of my friend, and, 
then, with a slight shrug of my shoulders, 
turn away. 

Taking my garden-hat from its peg in the 
hall I saunter forth into the golden sunlight, 
across the smooth well-kept lawn towards the 
grove of copper-hued beeches; on past these 
till I gain a small shrubbery of glossy-leaved 
laurel and prickly holly; down this till I 
reach a wicket-gate, then I stop. 
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Leaning both arms on the rustic woodwork 
I reflect whether I shall proceed further. 

Beyond me lies a fair, smiling meadow, all 
golden with buttercups; and yet, again, be- 
yond I catch a glimpee of a silver stream 
winding in and out between the drooping 
elders and feathery willows, which guard its 
banks. : 

I contemplate the distant ecene longingly 
and wistfully, for it is forbidden ground ! 

Ah, that is the secret that has lent zest to 
many a pleasure since Mother Eve plucked 
the apple so long ago! 

Forbidden ! and, therefore, I naturally had 
a great and intense desire to stray away 
among the golden buttercups and meadow- 
grass, and rest amid the drooping elders and 
green willows. 

Yes; and as I hesitate and still regard the 
distant scene, the longing becomes more and 
more intense, and at last it conquers me. 

Regardless of Madame’s strict injunctions 
that her pupils shall not stray beyond certain 
bounds, I open the wicket-gate, and letting it 
fall with a gentle click behind me, I pass on 
into the forbidden land. 

How sweet ‘the air is here, and how plea- 
sant sounds the swish-swish of the yellow 
blooms as their frail stalks bend beneath my 


! 
On I stroll, admiring all, till at length the 
winding path I am following leads me to the 


verge of the silvery stream. I stop and 
ce around me. Not a living creature— 
uman or animal—is in sight. So I take off 


my hat, fling it down on the grass, and then 
proceed to climb into my favourite seat—a 
stunted branch of one of the drooping willows. 

Once fairly settled I give a sigh of perfect 
content. Below me flows silently on the little 
silyery stream, above me I can just catch a 
glimpse of the blue heavens. é 

“‘ Now for Popsie’s letter!” I exclaim, as 
draw forth an envelope from my pocket. 

Three sheets are inside—three Sheets closely 
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written in my father’s own prized handwrit- 
in 


I have read the letter over many times 
before, but there is something in it that 
specially requires my consideration, and so I 
have brought it out here, where I am sure to be 
free from all interraption. 

I merely scan the firat sheet, also the first 
and second pages of the second, and then I 
place the sheet on my legs, and, smoo 
out the crumpled page, read on, in subd 


“ And now my little damghter may expect 
very soon to see her father), I shall hope to 
follow this letter by the next steamer. How 
glad I shall be perme es ittle Avis again 
I cannot express ! I feel 
pre a hearty weloame) for the father who 
has 80° long — — her, ‘epee 
has thonght so m ‘since he 
from her that dark November evening, seven 

yearsago. And then there is another who is 
looking forward anxiensly e¢ime when 
he will onceagain meehthe maiden whom 
he hopes one day to-——. there is ‘time 
enough to talk of that! I shall not: be able. 
to spare my little daughter to anyone just 
yet,” and so on. 

I had read enough. 

All that I had brought the letter hither, the 
detter to think it over, is contained in those 
few lines,— 

‘‘ And then there is another who is lookin 
forward anxiously to the time when he wi 
once again meet the little maiden whom he 


& 


— one day to-——” 
es, grave matter for thought is con- 
tained in this of my. *s letter. 

I read the then lean forward 4 


and rest = chin in my hands and think. 

I am only just seventeen ; just at that age 
which is so proverbielly sweet to most young 
maidens like myself, and—shall I add it ?— 


oe 
The mirror each morning verifies that it 
Sena alight hasan, 2 part to ownsuch. A 
3 ight air, oval face, framed in 
with a profusion of bright hair, which clasters 
thickly aronnd my brew in natural ringlets, 
laughing blue eyes, and a month—woll, not 
too wide, and yet wide énough to display the 
—_ row of even white teeth beneath. Such 

my . 

But te return. 

My father’s words seemed to ring forth 
from the thin peper, and to conjure up the 
et form of that “ other’ to whom he 


re 

Only two-short years since, aud I mot him at 

r+ Fran po oe a manof about 

grave face and graver man- 
ner. Koa yet) fate haslinked his los with 
mine.in strange fashion. » 

Some: distant connection of mine and his 
bequeathed her vast property to ms conjointly, 
provided we were to marry one another. 
‘The one not willing to abide by the agreement 
to forfeit his or herclaim to the said property. 
And Popsie wishes me to,comply ; for he thinks 
very highly of Roy Seton, and Is pose dear 

ig &@ wee bit.ambitions for his pretty 
daughter, and doea net wish her to relinquish 
her claim to the fine estates, So. am resigned, 
in & measure. ; 

True I had never. yet-seen any other. that I 
should prefer; for.I am bat seventeen, and 
have met bat few of the other sex, and not one 
whom I could profer to my gravejlover | 

_ Just at this. point in my meditations a 
little ory” grat bonnes by and sestlea, 
on my eve yI put apmy band 
to brush it off, and then; as I do so, the opened 
sheet ef thin foreign paper is wafted away 
down below, and finally alights on. « lower 
branch, whose leaves are touching the waters 
of the sweet stream below, 

“ Popsie’s letter!’ I exclaim, half-alond, 
then prepare te descend in order te rescue it 
Dep tenn 1 sos. Gale ete oe 

ore 1 ean ‘ga together to 
make the descent a hand ia stretched forth, 


and I hold the same safely within my grasp 
once more. 

Hastily drawing forth my purse I reach for 
a coin. 

Some farmer’s boy, I conclude, must be 
my good Samaritan. For the meadow is so 
close to Madame’s grounds, and has no 
entrances save by the wicket-gate through 
which I have pissed, that I do not look for 
any intrader’save a labourer. 

“Thank you for picking up my letter, and 


here is si for you!” I say, meanwhile 
tendering the silver coin to the boy I imagine 
is stamding beneath. . 


I ean’t see anyone, so thick are the leaves, 
but Z stretoh forth my hend to. the spot from 


whenee I have received my negoped property 
a few moments Fars my money 
is nae, taken, no reply comes teow the 
“ Vv. , : 


pe for m, boy! r at, 
etching forth my still 





ht figure, clad i 1 ’ a es 
Sonn Deadiiencovenst ~ ny hoseur), ange 


brown and smiling mouth, only 
7 fron the “‘boy”’ I had expected to 
and for a time I am eva from con- 


fusion; and still that smiling face—and still 
that persistent gaze from those brown eyes. 
At last I glance up, shyly, and murmur forth 
words of apology for my mistake. 

**Do not apologise, pray. Iam most happy 
I have been fortunate enough to render you 


such @ shight service, and-most happy to be so 
sah a as or : 


‘Oh; please give me back the sixpence |! 
OF course I thought it. was someone else, or I 
whould not have been so rude!’ I exclaim, 
growing redderand redder’neath the stranger's 


gaze. 

**I would mach rather retain the money if 
I may, please!” comes the reply, in soft and 
winning tones; I can say no further. ‘‘ Yes,” 
continues the stranger; ‘“‘I will keep it, with 
your permission, in remembrance of this 


morning. 
‘* Bat how did. you gei in here?” I am 
aa to..ask, owt of natural curiosity 


“I waded this small stream 9 few; yards 
farther up. I saw some little blue flowers— 
forget-me-nots, I mean—on the opposite bank, 
and I was seized with a longing to possess 
them, so Lran,the risk of wet boots for the 
sake of these flowers; and I do. net repent so 
doing for.one moment,’ he adds, in low. tones, 
while his large: brown eyes rest on mein. ad- 
miring geae, 

‘* Were they.very fine ones?” Task. 
“Very,” he. replies.. ‘‘ See, I have them 
here-for better preservation from. this .soerch- 
ing sun.” 

My strange companien draws from his coat- 
pocket a spray or two of starry, blus-eyed 
blossoms, and holds them up for my inspec- 
tion. 

‘*‘ How beautifal! ’ I exclaim. 

And then, before I am well awara of what I 
am-doing, I have drawn forth one. tiny spray, 
and am ing wistfully at. it. 

‘* Will you accept. it in return for the—the 
small coin?’ he murmurs, ia low .and soft 
tones. 

And I, school-girl as I am,am fasi, falling 
deeply in love with this stranger, and blash 
daintily as. I bend my face low,down over. the 
fair blossom in acquiescence, and. my stranger 
companion continues,— 





and I.see the sheet resoued,. An instant later, 





‘ Keep it till, we meet again--for we shall 


meet again, I feel sure, and very soon, I hope 
Now I must say farewell for the present as it 
is nearly six o'clock, and I have an appoint. 
ment to keep at that hour.” 

I glance up shyly then, and read in the 
glance I receive from the brown eyes—wel] 
what I have never yet experienced. : 

Then, with a low bow, my companion turng 
away, and I am once again alone—alone, and 
free to recall if all—the soft and Winning 
tones, the admiring glance ! 

Then I look down at the floweret I hold in 
my fingers, and, so intense become my 
thoughts that I lower my lips, and let them 
rest upon the innocent petals of his flower | 
I am but a school-girl, after all ! 

Then visions of # stern amd displeased 
— rise before my syes as-I draw ont-my 
= 

oO 





(dear Popsie’s latest gift!) and note the 


ur. 

“ How late I shall be!’’ I exclaim, mentally, 
as I scramble dowa from my nook amid the 
green leaves, 

Once again on terra firma I retrace my steps 
across the flower-bedecked meadow, through 
the little wicket-gate, up the shrubbery, and 
so on, till I find shelter within my own 
chamber. 

Hastily I proceed to don the toilette 
which Madame deems indispensable for the 
young ladies under her.oara; and then, as the 
gong sounds, I emerge with flushed face from 
my recent hasty preparations, and fastening 
a bracelet as I deseend the broad staircase, 

The meal over, we all adjourn to the cool 
and shady drawing-room, and I, at a sign 
from Madame, take my place at the. piano, 
and begin to play one of Chopin's nocturnes, 
my thoaghts meanwhile being far away with 
my late stranger-companion. 

Still, I play on, with but little regard to 
time and expression, I fear. But no warning 
tones proceed from Mudame, so I conclude she 
is oblivious to my errors. 

I look round hastily, and—the room is de. 
serted by all save Madame, and she is asleep | 
I play quietly on till the final chord is 
reached ; then, rising from the instrument, I 
glide noiselessly. across the room, and out 
through the open window into the garden 
beyond. 

I see the white robe of Phyllis Clinton,in 
the distance, and I immediately bend .my 
steps in that direction. 

“What a.lovely evening, Phyllis!’ I say, 
as I gain my friend’s side, and link my arm 
within hers, 

“Tt is, indeed, Avis. I love this time of 
the year, and yet T have had cause to dread it 
more than any other, Bat nature has con- 
quered, and I can't brood over the past when 
surrounded by 80 much that is fair 
smiling. Ah, Avis! pray Heaven. that you 
may never have suck a dark past, as—as 
some!" 

I glance up quickly, and am sfartled.to note 
tho ‘sorrowfal expression and dark shadow 
upon my friend's handsome face. 

The grey eyes are fixed steadily upon the 
distant horizon, while the red lips murmur, 
faintly and indistinctly, words too low for 
my ear. 

“ Phyllis, what is it?” I ory, ae I tighten 
my clasp upon her arm. 

My tone of evident alarm arouses her 
fully. Torning her grey eyes full upon me, 
with a sweet though sad smile irradiating her 
countenanes, she replies,— 

“ Nothing, Avis, dear. It has passed now. 
Only a something seemed to remind me of the 
hour just now, and it was exactly at. this 
moment,and nopon this very day, that;some- 
thing once happened to me which has dark: 
ened my whole life, and which I can’t forget 
or put aside, try as much as I will! That is 
all, Avis, dear... l am very sorry I so star 
you,”’ 

** Tell me more, Phyllis?” 

“ Not mow, dear... Some dey, perhaps, I 
may be glad.to.make you my confidante, but 
not now. . You are.too young to. be bardened. 
with the secrete and tronbles of others,” 
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“ But you are but nineteen, Phyllis. Only 
two years older than myself!” 

«Only two years, Avis, dear! Bat sorrow 
and trouble——. We will talk no more on such 
mournful subjects. Tell me what you have 
done, and where you have been since we parted 
at four this afternoon ?”’ 

I feel my cheeks suddenly redden as I 
listen. Shall I tell her all ? 

No, not yet. So I reply, lightly,— 

“J started out to read once again dear 
Popsie’s letter. He will be coming home 
goon, and then ——”’ 

“And then?” Phyllis repeats. 

“Then, of course, I shall leave here and go 
and live with Popsie in some pretty country- 
house, and) you must come and stay with me 
then, Phyllis. You promise?” 

“ Yes, dear, I promise.” 

And so we stroll on through Madame's 
spacious gardens, while the stars come forth 
in the blue. heavens above, and.a nightingale 
pours forth.a flood of perfect melody from its 
perch, iri some neighbouring tree. 

In silence we listen to the full rich tones, 
and when the last has died away we pass:on 





again, but still in silence. 
in. the. sorrowfal look has returned to 
my friend's face,,. The grey eyes are fixed as 


though. their owner's thoughts have for the 
time being rendered her. oblivious to all 


a. 

And 1?. I, too, am wrapt in my own mus- 
ings; atid sweet they are tome. For again, 
in fancy, I recall all that passed between me 
and my hero of the. brown eyes only a few 
Mentally T begin 

y in to. compare the latter with 
that other—my Pathan meg lover across fhe 
seas—and the comparison is not in favour of 
the latter, and shen comes the sudden resolve 
to tell Phyllis all, and to. ask her advice. 

The next:moment.and I decide to wait till 
another interview has taken place; and then 
Phyllis’s words recur to me, — 

“Something once happened to me which 
po he 

nd I ponder deeply over them, what 
the “ something ’’ has Pay 

Has she loved only to be rejeoted ? 

Fin 3 pak believe that. Reed her handsome 

and speaking grey eyes have inspired even 
poor gilly little: me with a feeling near akin 
to reverent worship, and what power and fas- 
cination she must possess when 
lighted up. by love’s flame! Ne, it can’t be 
that she has suffered from man’s’ faithless- 
ness, I can never believe that ; but then, what 
can it be ? 

I rand puzzle over the mystery as I 
commen to stroll along in silence by Phyllis’s 
side. 

We are passing down the small shrubbery 
now, and just in front of us is the small 
Wicket- gate. A few seconds later and we 
gain it, 

“ How peaceful it all is te-night!” Phyllis 
exclaims, ag she leans against the rustic rails 
and glances across the dewy meadow. 

The golden buttercups have shut their eyes, 
and are nodding sleepily as the light evening 
breeze bends their slender stalks, while a 
faint purling Sound is borne to our ears from 
the direction of the feathery willows and 
dark-leaved elders. 

I make no reply, for the sight of meadow 
and sound of stream has brought it all back 
to me more vividly than ever. 

o Avis ! ” 

I start, while the hot flush mounts to my 


8. 

“What is it, Phyllis?” I question. 

“Do you love the man whom your father 
wishes you to marry?” 

Phyllis knows that I am promised in a 
measure to Roy Seton; for I have no secrets 
from her except one. 

“Love him, Phyllis? Of course I do not. 
Why, I have only met him once, in my life, 
and then but very little passed between us,” 
T answer, carelessly. a 

“Bat you will marry him, Avis!” 


thase eyes are; 





“I do not know. I suppose I must, or 
Popsie will be sorely disappointed ! ” 

** Ah! You would sacrifice your life to please 
your father !’’ Phyllis exclaims, hastily ; and 
there is a subdued agitation in her voice, and 
the head resting on my arm trembles vio- 
lently. 

‘Phyllis, how strange you are to-night! 
You are not well, surely? Shall we go in 
doors?’ I ask, as I note all. 

‘*Not yet, dear! I told you jast now that 
this is the very hour, and the very night, 
which brought me so much unhappiness. I 
have no right to inflict my troubles upon you, 
Avis, dear, but if my tale can spare you one 
moment's sorrow I shall be satisfied. Avis, 
do you see this?”’ 

I turn my head, and glance at the small 
case which Phyllis has drawn from her 


pocket. 

“Take it, dear!” Phyllis continues, ‘and 
open it.” 

I comply in silence and wonderment, 

My fingers press the small spring, the lid 
flies up, and there, disclosed to my astonished 

aze, and resting amid the pure white lining, 
is @ plain golden ring. 

“ Phyllis!’ I exclaim, in surprise. 

* You did not expect to see such, and doubt- 
less you are surprised, Avis,dear? But what 
will you say when I tell you that it belongs to 
me, and I have a right fo wear it. Yes, child. 
Do not look so appealingly at me with those 
blue eyes of yours! It isa long story, and I 
will not inflict it upon you to-night. Only, 
child, remember I have warned you, and I 
warn you again, never to be induced to pledge 
your hand to any man if you can’t promise 
your heart also!” 

*Oh! Phyllis, tell me more!’ I plead, 
sobbingly, for my friend’s strangely cold 
manner and agitated speech is working upon 


me. 

* Poor little Avis! ‘I am forgetting myself 
again. Ask meno more to-night. Only re- 
meniber my warning, and some day you shall 
be satisfied that I have had good reason to do 
80. Now, dear, we will go indoors, for the 
dew is falling fast, and we have no wraps.” 

Phyllis lowers her face as. she cancludes; 
and for a brief instant I feel her lips laid 
against mine. 

Bat I shudder as I note how cold is the 
touch of them. And then we turn away a 
retrace our steps towards the honse. Miss 
Arden (Madame's exemplary English assis- 
tant) meets us at the hall door. 

* Young ladies, Madame is much vexed with 
you for prolonging your stroll in the grounds. 
I was just preparing to come in search of 
you.” 

‘‘T am very sorry, Miss Arden; it is quite 
my fault, I detained Miss Holmes; I will ex- 
plain to Madame,” Phyllis, replies in calm 
tones, 

And I—I feel I cannot appear again before 
Madame and the others, for the traces of my 
recent tears are still upon my cheeks, and I 
am so unnerved at Phyllis’s strange. manner 
and stranger words. So I murmur forth some- 
thing respecting a “‘vidlent headache,” and 
received a by no means gracious permission 
from Miss Arden to repaiz.at once to my 
chamber instead of joining the others in the 
library, where Madanie is about to superintend 
the evening devotions. 

‘**Good-night, Avis dear!” says Phyllis, as 
she presses my hand affectionately, and then 
turns away to follow. Miss .Arden into 
Madame’s presence, while I slowly ascend the 
staircase and seek the solitude.of my room, 

Once inside, with locked.door, I give way to 
the flood of tears which Phyllis’s words and 
the day’s excitement have produced. Later 
on, as I lie restless on my pillow, I.muse and 
ponder on my friend’s strange manner, while 
ever before me I see the plain golden circlet 
which she has shown me. 

“ How I should like to knowall!’’ I exclaim, 
mentally, as I toss from. side to side in vain, 
seeking the repose of which I am so in need; 





but tired out nature succumbs at length, and 
I am in dreamland. > 

By my side is the form of the stranger, met 
for the first time that day, and from his lips 
flow soft and honeyed words, to which I listen 
greedily. And then, just as my hand is stealing 
forth to meet his outstretched palm, the form 
of Phyllis Clinton appears, and her. fixed grey 
eyes and scornful countenance intervenes be- 
twixt me and my love. She speaks with warn- 
ing to the one, and with hot, indignant speech 
to the other, And, then, slowly her face and 
figure vanish, and I am alone with the 
stranger. eli! it isa moment of supreme 
bliss for me. 

“‘ Only a horrid dream,” I tell-myself when 
I wake the following morning, and find the 
pure golden sunshine streaming. in through 
the uncurtained window, and hear the sweet 
glad notes.of the feathered songsters without. 

Only a horrid dream, whose remembrance 
I will chase from‘me as speedily as. possible. 
And so, reassured in mind and rested in body, 
I descend to the breakfast-room, and, with the 
sight of Phyllis’s handsome face, all aglow 
with smiles and affectionate greetings for me, 
this black ghost of my dream vanishes, and 
I am once more the light-hearted Avis 
Holmes. 

* « * * * 

A week passes slowly by, for I am kept a 
prisoner indoors by a severe attack of neu- 
ralgia, consequent upon my wandering so late 
in the grounds that evening with Phyllis... At 
least she thinks so; and I acquiesce. What is 
the good ing on such a point, which it is 
i sBible to decide ? 

herefore I meekly submit to a darkened 
room, and drink uncomplainingly all the pote- 
tions which Madame thinks fit to administer. 
And all the time I am inwardly. chafing at 
the illness which is keeping me indoors such 
lovely weather, and also which is deterring 
me from visiting my favourite spot. 

I have plenty of time to reflect fajly upon 
that one chance meeting with the brown-eyed 
stranger; and the more I recall ‘the same 
the more earnestly do I look forward to 
another. My maiden heart has at length been 
touched, and I know that I am fast learning to 
love this stranger. 

Then I think of Popsie, and of that other, 
and wonder how it will all end. 

And still the June sunshine will make itself 
visible through the lowered blinds; and en- 
hances more than ever the great desire I have 
to visit my favourite nook once again. 

Each night I lay my head on my pillow, 
and hepe that the morrow will find. me 
free from pain, cheers and soothes me, and 
helps me to endure yet a little longer. 

ut six long days and six long nights pass 
by, and then the seventh dawns, and Madame 
finds me so much better that she gives me 
permission to resume my seat in the class- 


reom. 

I gladly avail. myself of this -permiasion ; 
and, for once in my life, I really study hard, 
so as to assure Madame that I am. fully 
restored to health,and no longer to be con- 
sidered an invalid. 

The scheme answers admirably ; and when 
Miss Arden’s welcome voice proclaims that 
the study hour is at an end, I rise trium- 
phantly, and putting away my books, cross to 
Phyllis, and ask her if she is going out. ~ 

‘ Fraulein comes to-morrow, and my sonata 
is far from perfect,” she. replies, glancing 
meanwhile at the golden sunshine beyond. 

“And that means that you must make the 
most of the recreation hour, and practise 
diligently instead of wandering away with 
me?” 

Phyllis sighs softly. 

‘'Daty must always be paramount with 
me now, Avis dear,” she replies. Then adds, 
‘¢ You will go to your favourite nook, I sup- 
pose?” 

‘“* Yes, if I find the gate open,”’ I answer. 

‘* We must get a stroll together after dinner, 
Avis,” Phyllis says, as she turns away to the 
music-room, 
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And so Fate has willed that I shall go forth 
alone to meet this stranger—if he should 
again be there. I will take a book to bear me 
company this time, I decide. 

I repair to the library and take from the 
shelf a volume which Madame has specially 
recommended to my notice; and, strange to 
say, I, who as a rale, care for no particular 
literature, am faecinated by the author's style, 
and look forward to a quiet hour’s perusal of 


it. 

Out into the hall to find my hat ; then I set 
off in good earnest on my way to the drooping 
willows and dark-green elders. 

The little gate is not locked, fortunately for 
me. I pass through, and once again ankle- 
deep in the golden buttercups and tall, — 
grasses, I open my book and begin to re 
as I walk along. 

d “Miss Holmes!" a warning voice rings 
orth. 

I glance hastily up, and find that I am on 
the very brink of the purling stream a few 
yards from my especial willow. 

I am so star by the discovery that the 
book falls from my fingers with a splash into 
the water. 

“ What will Madame say ?’’ I exclaim, as I 
step back and ruefully survey the widening 
Hippise § Which mark the spot where the volume 


“Iam very sorry, Miss Holmes; I ought to 
have warned you more gently, and not quite 
so suddenly.’ 

Then I look round ; and there, leaning care- 
lessly against the trank of my own especial 
willow, hat in hand, and brown eyes, fixed 
fall on me, is my stranger. 

“My book!” I repeat, as the thought of 
Madame’s anger will force i @ me. 

* Was it so very valuable, Mies Holmes ?"’ 

“It was borrowed: and Madame prized it 
so much! And now it is quite spoilt! ” 

“May I ask the title of the work, Miss 
Holmes?” 

I am so wrapt up in the misfortune that 
has befallen me that I fail to wonder how, 
or in what manner, the stranger has discovered 
my name, 

I tell him the title of the lost work, and 
at the name his face brightens, and he ex- 

ms,— 

“ How very singular! It so happens that 
I have a copy of this work, now, at this 
moment, in my pocket. If you will allow me, 
Miss Holmes, I shall be only to delighted to 
place the same at your service Le as long a time 
as you need it.” 

As he ceases speaking he places in my onut- 
stretched hand a volume, the very facsimile 
of the one which I saw disappear ‘neath the 
waters but a few moments previously. 

“ Oh, thank you so much! I will take great 
care of this one, and return it——” 

Here I 5 It seems so like making an 
appointment with this stranger to specify 

@ day, so I break off abruptly in my 
my sentence. 

“Do not trouble to name any particular 
he for its —_. I os — some hours 

ere every day now, and, ibly, I may be 
fortunate sometimes.” ae . 

** I can’t often come here. In fact, I ought 
not to be here now, for this is forbidden 
ground, and Madame is so strict; and be- 
sides——” 

A brief of silence, while the colour 
gathers fast in my cheeks. 

“* Besides what, Miss Holmes?” 

“Oh, I was only going to remark that— 
really, I can’t _— myself; only I know I 
shall not be a’ to come ont here very 

en,” 

“TI shall hope that we may have many 
more meetings, Miss Holmes,” my companion 
replies ; and there is somewbat in his manner 
that makes me glance up shyly into the 
brown eyes, fixed so intently on me, while a 
smile lurks beneath the drooping moustache. 
Then he adds: “ Miss Holmes, just say you 
hope, too, that our meetings may not be dis- 
continued. Will you, please? ” 








“IT do not know; I——” 

‘‘Jast say you do!’’ again pleads my com- 
panion. . 

What can I do? A momentary vision of 
Phyllis’s clear grey eyes flits before me even 
as they had appeared in my dream. A flash. 
ing recollection of Popsie and his letter darts 
through my brain. But I am too infatuated 
to gain wisdom from such reflections. 

The tempter speaks again in still more 
pleading tones. 

‘See, Miss Holmes; across the meadow, 
and beyond the little gate, I see light robes 
appear. Someone has already missed you, 
and you say Madame is strict ; just say those 
few words, please. They will be such a com- 
fort to me, till—we meet again!’ 

I glance hastily across; a figure stands at 
the gate, and, as I look, it beckons to me. Go 
I must. 

‘*We shall meet again; at least—I hope 
so!” I murmur. Then one more look, and, 
grasping my book firmly, I speed rapidly 
away. 

‘*Madame is asking for you, Avis,” is 
Phyllis’s greeting, in calm, quiet tones, as I 
link my arm within hers, and return to the 
house, 

Ten minutes later, and { am locked in dear 
Popsie’s arms, while the volume falls unheeded 


to the carpet. 
* * * * * 


We are at Elford. It is a dear, sleepy, little 
country town, and only wakes up occasionally 
when a ball is held in the winter, or the sum- 
mer steeple-chases take place. Bat for all its 
quietude, and sleepiness I am very content 
with Elford. 

Popsie and I are so happy together. We 
have a charming villa just a mile from the 
town—a villa which looks very pretty and 
picturesque in its sammer dress of roses, cle- 
matis, and other fragrant and bright-hued 
flowers, and is cosy enough when the winter 
winds blow wildly and shriek around the walls, 
while all the ground outside is white with 
snow. 

I have my piano, and Popsie has his hookah, 
and so the evenings pass quickly and happily 
awa’ . 

Bomsetimes, when alone in my own snug and 
rettily-furnished chamber, I look back to the 
ys I spent under Madame's care and super- 
sion. 


One t leads toanother. From Madame 
I pass to Phyllis, Dear Phyllis! I wonder 
how she gets on, and I wonder what is the 
story of the plain golden circlet she showed 
me that summer's eve, which seems so long 
ago now, though in reality but six months 
have passed since then. 

Shall I ever hear her history of the event 
which darkened her life at such an early age? 
And then my thoughts revert to the stranger, 
whose book I still possess. 

Yes! In all my hurried | ys eoree for 
leaving Agenoria House I had remembered to 
bestow his property away in safe keeping from 
any prying or curious eye. 

Shall I ever meet him again? No, I tell 
myself, sadly, for is not Roy Seton expected 
very soon, and is it not dear Popsie's ardent 
wish that the conditions of my eccentric rela- 
tive’s will be fulfilled to the letter? 

There is no respite, and I must for ever put 
aside thé remembfance and thought of Lewis 
Disney! (The flyleaf of the borrowed volume 
has given me the name of my stranger.com- 
panion acquaintance.) 

It is the third week in the New Year; Iam 
seated in my own room, while Fifie, my maid, 
braids my golden hair, and disposes it in 
smooth plaits around my brow. ° 

“Have you decided what dress you will 
wear, Miss Avis?” asks Fifie, presently. 

“No, I believe I haven’t, Fifie. Let mesee! 
What are there in the wardrobe?” 

Fifie puts the last finishing touch to my 
hair, then throws open wide the doors of the 
wardrobe, and stands aside for me the better 
to view the gay dresses within—cream, pink, 
blue, and spotless white! Which shall it be? 


vi 
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My eyes are attracted chiefly by the soft 
filmy folds of one of my latest Parisian 
toilettes—a pure white lace skirt. 

“T will wear the white lace skirt, Fifie; ang 
the forget-me-nots which were sent with it,” 

** Mam'selle will look charmante /” exclaims 
my maid, raising her hands ecetatically, 

I smile contentedly, then sigh a soft little 
sigh. His flowers! How well-I remember: 
And how easily I can recall that summer's 
afternoon when first we met ! 

I feel some consolation in decking myself 
for the coming festivity in something which 
has in some way been connected with him, [I 
am wrong in thus letting my thoughts and 
actions be controlled by a comparative 
stranger! But what will you? I am very 
young. 

An hour later and I enter the crowded ball. 
room on dear Popsie‘s' arm. The son and 
heir of our near neighbour, Sir Wilfrid Tar- 
gett, has come of age, and the dance is in his 
honour. . 

‘‘ Ah, Miss Holmes, most delighted to see 
you! And you also, Colonel!’ exclaims 
Lady Targett, our handsome hostess, as we 
ay a few minutes at the entrance to the 

ll-room, and render her our greetings. 

* Miss Holmes, I telieve this is your 
ball; therefege you must allow me to have the 
honour and Then I will bring for- 
ward others who will probably prove more 
agreeable partners than myself, But you will 
favour me first?” 

Smilingly I comply with Sir Wilfrid’s re. 
quest, and soon I am floating round the room 
to the strains of the ‘“‘ Myosotis.” 

We rest a few moments ‘neath a tall and 
stately palm ; then I glance round, eyeing the 
esy company assembled. 

ise but few, when—ah, can it be!— 
among the circling couples — a head 
which seems familiar to me. My heart beats 
quickly and my cheeks flash. 

‘* How like!" I murmur, and strain my 
eyes to catch a glimpse of the features belong- 
ing to the brown head. Bat I am deterred 
from further inspection just then by Sir 
Wilfrid's suggestion that we shall again take 
our place amid the whirling throng. I 
comply, and once again my feet skim the 
well- waxed boards. 

The waltz comes to an end, and then Sir 
Wilfrid brings me other partners, who duly 
inscribe their initials upon my programme 
till there is space left but for t other 
danses. Two of these are waltzes; the third 
is a quadrille. 

“Is my little daughter enjoying herself?” 
Popsie asks, as my partner leads me to a seat 
after a rather boisterous, but still delightfal, 


alop. 
it Bh, Popsie! words cannot express what I 
feel!’’ I reply, rather dramatically; bat my 
flushed face and sparkling eyes are surely 
sufficient evidence, even though words are nob 
rthcoming. 

“ That is right, dear,’ comes Popsie's reply ; 
and then off I am whirled again by a fresh 
partner. 

I am drawing near the vacancies on my 
programme, and am already wondering 
whether I shall have to sit them ont all alone, 
or else in company with dear Popsie—and, 
perhaps, he will be engaged for these dances 
when the square dance comes to an end. 

My partner s ices and the cool con- 
servatory. I acquiesce in the arrangement, 
and we adjourn thither. : 

He is a fat man of about forty years, with 
but very littleideas of sustaining a conversation 
with a young girl of seventeen, 

All his Lopes and ideas seem centred in the 
supper, which is not yet forthcoming. 

‘Such a horrid bore, having to wait till an 
unearthly hour for one’s supper, don’t you 
think, Miss Holmes?” he questions, rathet 


mournfully, surveying me the meanwhile with 
a hun icok. 

I shrug my shoulders slightly ; I can’t help 
it! How can I—at sweet seventeen all this 
enjoying my first ball—be expected to 
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sympathise with a prosaic individaal of forty, 
respecting the every day monotony of the 
gappsr-hour? Vanish the idea! 

at I feel so happy myself that I cannot 
allow one unpleasant feeling to arise in my 
heart; therefore, smiling sweetly, I agree 
with him, and retara to his suggestion of 


ices. 

“The very thing, Miss Holmes,” he 
replies. ‘ Will you mind waiting here while 
{ fetch some? [I will not be long, and you 
will find it delightfully cool here afcser the 
heated ball-room.” 

“TI will employ the time of your absences 
by wondering whether you will procure 
‘strawberry’ or ‘ vanilla,’ Mr. Chalmers,” I 


clumsy figure disappear behind a blossoming 
orange tree. I am alone! 

A sofs sigh rises from my heart. 
smile qaickly vanishes from my facs, while 
my fingers draw forth from the folds of my 
lace bodive a small packet. 

Opening it cautiously and carefally. with 
many & sideward glance, I at length disclos 
to view a withered spray of wild flowers. 
Oaly that! And yet, how much itis tou me! 

Ié speaks of a lovely summer's afternoon, 
when by the side of a silvery rivulet I first 
metthe man I love! My first love! 

Again the scene rises before me; my 
ludicrous error and all! 

“Dear little flowera!'’ I murmar ever so 
softly, as I lower my head and press my lips 
to the brown petals. ‘Oh, if only—if only 
he were here, I should, indeed, bs happy !"” 

A slight rustling at my right causes me t) 
ce up hastily. My purtnerretarning with 
ices, I conclade; bv. ic is a false alarm. 

Not a footfall greets my listening ear ; not 
the faintest indication of the proximity of any 
human being save myself. I am still alone 
and freefrom intrasion. The surrounding 
plants and flowering shrubs form an admirable 
screen 


Again I lay my lips on the unoonacioas ani 
senseless pelals, and apoatrophise them 

“ Dear wee flowerets! if you could bat tell 
me where he, who first plucked you as yoa 
grew down in the sunshine by the side of the 
cool stream, where he is, how much more I 
should love you and cherish you! Yes, even 
more than I do now—if that were poasibdly, 
Bat I am very foolish, you think. Bat thea, 





The } 


laughingly reply, as I watch his somewhat ; depicted in every feature. 





' ideal of all that a love should be! 


| 


a second full upon the speaker's face, which is 
gradually more clusely approaching mine 

What I read thereon causes me to veil my 
eyes and lower my gaze, while a hot blush 
suffases my face and neck. 

‘‘ Ah! Iam not too late, then, Miss Holmes! 
Do you remember the words I so wished to 
hear from your lips that evening jast when 
your friend stood, with her ligkt robes flatter- 
ing in the summer's breeze, watching for your 
return?” 

“Ah! Payllis was vexed with me, I know!" 
I marmur. 

“* Phyllis!” 

T again taro and contemplate my companion, 
bui this time with surprise and astonishment 
For there was aush 
a riag of scorn, bitterness—nay, even hatred— 
in the word ‘Payllis,’ that I need an ex- 
p'auation. 

“Ah! I mast ask you to forgive me for 
thus startling you. Bat—well, it is such an 
ugly name; do you not agree with me?” 

“TIT oannot say I do. I like the name very 
much, and my friend Phyllis ——” 

‘* Never mind her now, dear Miss Holmes 
Avis!" 

Oh, the thrill that pervades my whole frame 
as my companion utters my Curistian name 
in those low, seducing tones of his! 

“Yes, Avis! You will let me cali you thus, 
for have I not dreamt and thought of yon ever 
since that evening when—— Bat, Avis, dar- 
ling! I want to hear from your lips that I have 
not been entirely forgotten by you. You have 
name oy sometimes of me, have you not, dar- 

ing ? ” 

The dark-brown head is nearing mine, one 
acm is arouad me, and I—I am p»werless to 
resist the tide of love which is carrying me 
forward to——(Ah! if I had but kaown! had 
bat received a glimpse of the dark cloud 
looming so near !) 

Bat no sprite appeared from the Border- 
land of Present ond Favers to warn me; sol 
allowed myself to be carried unresistingly 
away upon the broad and enticing waves of 
love that comes but once in a lifetime—the 
waves of a young girl's first love! 

I am only seventeen ! and he is my beau- 

So [ allow 
the embrace; allow the soft words to sink 
down deep into my soul, and then murmour 
forth, still swayed by the little blind boy's 


dear flowerets, I am so young! And there is , sabtle influeace,— 


Roy in the fatare; and I have no love for 
him! Ah, if——” 

Again the slight rastling; again I cover 
Promptiy the treasure on my lap; again I 
glance around, and thia time I see — 

“Mr. Disney!” I ory, with a littie scream 
of delighted astonishment. : 

Then quickly return my treasure to its 
former position amid the lace folds of my 
bodice, and strive to atone for mg first out- 
barat of delight by appearing m»re uncon- 
scious and calm, bat to no purpose. 

_ My desply flashei chesks, and the glad 
light, which I feel is shiaing in my eyes, be- 
tray me. 

“Miss Holmes, I am fortanate at last!" 
says the soft voice, as my hero crosses and 
places himaelf at my side. 

At last! 

Then he must have thoaght of me since that 
sweet Jane evening, which seemed so long ago 
to me but a few moments previously. 

And now the presence of my companion has 
bridge the ingervening days and weeks, ani 
the events of that time when last we met are 
as clear to me, and seem but as things of 
yesterday. 

‘Miss Holmes, are you not glad to see ma?”’ 
came the soft tones again. 

I feel that the brown eyesare bent upon me, 
and yet I cannot reply. Iam still ander the 
spell of the remembrance of the events whish 
his resence has conjured so clearly befsre mo. 

x iss Holmes,’ the soft tones proceed, and 
there is snch a passionate ring in the sound 
that I start slightly, andtarn my blas eyes for 


‘* Mr. Disney, I have ofsen thought of you!” 
‘** My darling!" was the passionate response- 


| Taen his lips are laid on mine, and I knew 





that I had not thought and dreamt of my 
stranger-companion in vain! 

* But, Avis,do not say ‘M-. Disney,’ bat 
Lewis!’ 

* Lewis!” I whisper, and then give myself 
up to the firat wild, bat supreme, moments of 
bliss that attend one's ficst love! 

Yes, come they to whom they will,—age 
and circumstances entirely put aside—I main- 
tain still that there is no moment that can 
compare with this—when love meets love 
thus / 

* Avis, you have made me very happy !’’ 
murmurs Lewis, preseatly. 

‘And I am very happy too, Lawis,’” I 
respond. 

‘Bat we mast not linger loager here, 
darling!’ be continues. 

“Ah! my late partaer and the ices!" [ 
exclaim, as the somewhat clumsy figure re- 
appears with flashed face, and bearing a small 
tray, whereon rest two glasses. 

‘‘ Miss Holmes, I am so sorry; bat really 
it was net altogether my faals,’’ he pants 
forth. 

‘*Tt does not matter, I assure you,’’ makes 
reply my lover. ‘‘Miss Holmes has been 
supplied with other refreshment during your 
absence, Chalmers. And nowI believe it is 
our waltz, Miss Holmas.” 

Arm-and-arm we depart, leaving my late 
partoer steadily gazing afcer us ruefally. 

‘SNow, darling!” Lewis whispers, and 











| 


then—— Well, for the time boing Iam in 
Parediso ! 

Ah, that waltz! 

Long afser, even when the dark cloud has 
over-shadowed and dackened my flywer-be- 
decked path—yes, even then, I remembered 
and looked back upon that waltz with feelings 
of regret and happiaess ! 

Ay, I senelion the slight pressare of my 
lover's encircling arm; the sceat of the 
flowers that formed so much of the decora 
tions of the brilliantly-lit bali-coom; the 
thousand and one other phantom.like minu- 
tis that seemed then to fill, to the over- 
flowiag, my cup of delight and happiness ! 
I was spellbound and unconscious to all 
arouud | 

Oae fuct also stood out prominently—I was 
loved, and I was in my lover's arm3! Bat all 
things have an ead in this worid of short- 
lived enjoymeants. 

It is not, however, till the lust note of the 
music has died away in fainter and fainter 
echoes that our feet stop. My lover leads ms 
gently aside to a small alcove, curtained 
partially from ou‘sideintruders and beholders. 

‘** Did you enjoy it, Avis?” hoasks poe 
as, his arm still around me, we stand together 
in the curtained recess. 

‘* Enjoy it, Lewis? I have never enjoyed 
anything so much in all my life!’’ I reply. 

“Tam so glai, darling! Bat, see, another 
partner claims you for this dance,’’ pointing 
to the programme suspended from my fan, 

‘ Lewis, take me to Popsie, please; I shall 
dance no more to-night.” 

‘You are tired, darling? I ought to have 
remembered, and not allowed you to continue 
that waltz for so long.” 

‘*No, I am not tired; bat I am sure dear 
Popsie will be glad to return home; and I 
have so enjoyed this last dance, dear!” I 
repeat, 

‘+ Ag you will, Avis,’’ my lover replies. Then 
continues: ‘Bat before I take you to your 
father I must claim one more kiss from my 
darling’s sweet lips! Ouae more, Avis, dear, 
and then we will together find the Colonel !”’ 

We arealone! One more sweet embrace, 
and then, together, we turn away in quest of 
Popsie. 

~~ * * * ca 

The grey dawn is appearing fast, and 
streaks of crimson are mingling a'realy with 
it in the wintry sky, ere Fifie leaves m2 later 
on. Bat sleep, even then, will not come to 
me. I toss on my couch restlessly, and lie 
wide awake from sheer joy. For is not Lewis 
Disney's kiss still fresh upon my lips? Are 
not his soft notes still ringing sweetly in my 
ear? 

In fancy I go over each little circumstance 
attendant upon this, my first ball; but chief 
ofall, those that are connected with my lover. 
And then that last waltz! Shall I ever forget 


| it? Then I remember that Fifie bas spoken 


~~ eee 


of a missing trinket—a plain gold bracelet, with 
three superb pearls! It was dear Popsie’s 
latest gift to me ; and I feel more than vexed at 
its loss. But, nevertheless a smile breaks over 
my face as I recollect my maid's look of con- 
sternation, and her exc'amatinn : 

“Mon Dieu! If they hadn’s been pearls! 
Bat pearls are so unlucky! Ah, mam'selle, que 
le malheur vous suivra !" 

And I laugh aload as [ revollect this, Mis- 


' fortune predicted to me by the loss of a few 


pearls! I who am so happy just now! 
Impossible! And then Fitie s suggestion that 
by chance someone may find it, and in that 


‘ ease it will be returned to me, for is not my 


name engraved inside it? But then again, 
Fifie deplores this circumstance also. Miefor- 


| tune for itsloss—and misfortune b; finder and 


restorer! Bat at length, worn ont by al 


these varied recollections, I sleep. 
Asain I dream of my Jover, and, strangely. 
enough, Payllis Clinton is again conuecs 


\ with himin mydream. The scene is diffvrent, 


true; but the idea remains the same—warning 
to the one; indignatiun to the other. 
* * * ” * 
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“ Avis, Roy willbe hers next week |” 

“Oh, Popsie!” I exclaim, piteouslyy 

** Yes,” continues Popsie; “ hewtites from 
his elub'in tewn that he hopes to renew his 
acquaintance with uson Tuesday next, Iam 
sure I-shaH be very glad to. see him again, 
though I :meam to:tell him at oace that he 
must not think of taking-my., little daughter 
from me-fora-long-time yet. Shall I, Avis?” 

Bat Poan't reply. 

Two days have passed by sinee Lady 
Targett'’s-dancs: and I- have seen nothing: of 
Lewis Disney—of my love! 

Only‘ few words, enclosed . with the: brace-’ 
let, whol he found .im the curtained recess, 
where’ we hed: biddem each other farewell, 
telling me that he hopes to call upon Popsie 
ow hisreturn from town, the’beginning: of the 
foBowitg ‘week: Nothing more; but I read 
between -the lines, and: understand’ fally the 
purport of the “ call.” 

/Popeie knows nothing yet! 
Ané his:great wish is that I should marry 
Seton ! 


« little ‘Avis, what is it? Are: you so 
mesting-thiw loverof yours? ”’ 

We are sitting in Popsie's own little 
sanctam, this evenings he has hiv pipe, 


while I am supposed t0-be: busily engaged || ap 


u Sa vem r & dea old: woman 
whoss‘aoquaintance I have lataly mada 

At "a last! words I lay .down my 
work; , with teav-bbinded eyes; cross the 
room; aud then, -knaeesting: low ot bis side, I 
give vent toa torrent of tears, 

“My little Avis! Tél ose what it is?” 
says Popsie, meantwhile-softly ‘stroking my 


“Oh, Popsie, you will: be «so: , dewr ; 
and I ought‘to have'told you'before; but~——” 

‘I shall not beengry withimy pet!” Popsis 
inte . Vexed Ismay be, litthe Avis, 
but never angry ! What has my litile ~~ or 
done that she so dreads telling vher er ? 
Hasshe inourred. some terrible bill forcany of 
the etesteras' of the ch costume: she 
appeared in.at the ball the other night?’ be 
asks; smitiagty, 

“Oh, no, -P » I6 is tamething mach 
worse than that!” Dexclaimphiding my tear- 
stained face anew. 

“ Ab! then I‘must gfve it ap,” replies Pop- 
dadeyus dhe -baghtnitng wad ‘of young : 

8. ng ‘em: of: 
ladies’ tvoubles was a slight — 
their <monsy: Bat, Avis, nie 
Evemit there iesomeone else that my’ little 
danghter has: deen, and whonn sh fandies 
shé ptefera to: Roy Seton—weil, even then I 
I thimk [ contd forgive: her, and shake-hande 
with her other lover |!” 


Obit Popsiey I amvse * toi t 
you; —e do ow love:Lewie!” oy 
father’s neck. soot 

“ And who is Lewis?” whispers Poptie, re- 

m 


"isat thes Srauncty!féemer postiiooyand 
resume Iny! former position, an 
in low, broken sesteness I pour: forth the 
whole history ef my meetings with Lewis 
Disney, and fitally bring it to.a close with 
“ ny oie = the softest, possible 
nner subjeet is so new to meand 
feel rather shy): pe : 
2 - <4 ee tells:m> be lovesrma, 
and I am to expect hint the béginming of maxt 
week, when he that you al 
“Yes, If my little daughter ttuly doves 
this Lewis Disney, and if be truliy:loves her, 
and I dnd him ia every respect worthy of my 
only child, I shwil throw no obstable in the 
way = _ happiness,” 
uP nk you, Popsie. I feel enre:yon will 
like Lewis ; but I was so afraid you would be 
disappointed,’”’ = 
—- father sighs heavily as I utter the last 
words, and shades his face with his Hand, 
aan what isit?” 
“Avis, Lam going to tell you a story, and 
—_ you will oe why I am otomued 
160 you, even though my plans: fo: li 
daughter are about to be frustrated,” —— 


she-ackn 
danced 


/ Was my good 
ally | dinner! Ah, they were ha 


Iglanee up hastily, for. the voice ia noi the 
voice of my déar father. No, somo change 
has:come over it during the few seconds he 
remains: with covered: face... My father con- 
tinues,— 

“ Years: ago, before: I met your mother, 
Avis, I loved. I: was staying, at. Maidment 
Towers It waethe summer time, and there 
waa plenty of amznusement for us all. Riding, 
driving; boating, croquet, and archery, served 
well to make the long summer days fly 
swiftly by. ‘ 

“ Visitors came and went in quick.succes- 
sion, and still I was heart-freo, though: flirting 
was the order of the day with all my uncle’s 
unmarried. guests ;.and then, one day, my aunt 
announced to: her ‘party a+ luncheon that she 
‘wasexpe¢ting Lady Carstaira.and her daughter 
by the: afternoon train. Everyone present 
seemed to brighten at the idéa. 

‘*Bus they were strangers to mao; so. after 
lancheon I inquized of my auntrespecting her 
expected gnests, ‘Lady Carstairs is. still a 
most me woman, while Rose Carstairs, 
hér stepdaughter,. is one of the loveliest girls 
I haveever.scen,’ was the infermation I re- 
ceived. Therefore, it was wifh no small amount 
of curiosity and impatience that I awaited the 
ance of the mother‘and daughter. I was 
unfortunately:absént when the five’o’olock tea 
was being dispensed in the spacious téa-room, 
's0 had to wait till the gereral avsentbling in 
the drawing-room ‘for dinner. 

“IT fwas ready exactly half-an-hour before 
ithe time. specified, and ‘locked up‘ anxiously 
jevery tite tlie heavy velvet ‘portiire was 
iswttug aside. 

“ At last I.was rewarded. Just as [had 
vén up all hops, and was abont tx settle 
pretty gitl with whigms T had indulged faa 
| pretty , with w ad in a 
 eovewiat ‘flirtation, the butter’swang 
aside the po: tiire and ‘annownctd ’ the dinner. 


daughter eftered the room fromthe conserva- 


pee yeats ave rolféd by sineethen. I 
liagvé séen thany and varted*scetres, but the 
mémory of that firstmeecting with Rose Car- 
stairs is still emgraven‘on my mind, atid'stands 
out'as freshly‘as ever. 

“The d¥ess she wore, thesmile with ‘which 

ed nry bow) as my aunt ivtro- 
id ‘thet the canversation; for it 


ays that fol- 
lowed {—too‘happy, too t, to fast! Twas 
her chosen cavalier and escort. everywhere ; 
and then—yos! the h moment atrived, 
when I heard from her lips that wheiloved me! 
Sweet Rose taire! A fewdays more of 
wild, all-enttralling bliss, and thea—~’ 

Here Popsie again shades hia face with his! 
— while anotherand deeper sigh esoapes 
“ Never mind the rest, Popsie, I-cam-guesa: 


so-to‘epeat of it now,” I murmuar; softly, lay- 
ing my hand within his. see 

It has now, Avis, aad. E will.go on. 
We loved on, and talked sweetly together of 
the fatare, whichwas to ‘bevso! bright for us 
both. Bat we spoke not-of: aught.of this: to 
anyone, 

‘*Ié was her wish that it should remaina 
secret for the present, and I consented; for, 
to own the truth, I was rather im dtead’ of 
presenting mysélf tothe handsome Lady Car. 
stairs'aa suitor for her daughter's hand, for 
T wae bat acaptain then; and! from what I 
could gather from my aunt, Lady Carstairs 
had higher and more ambitious views forher 
lovely step-daughter. At length the dreaded 
moment came. 

‘Lady Carstairs. announced, at breakfast 
one morning. that ishe had reveived a. letter, 
which would necessitate her immediate return 
to her home, 

‘The news was received with expressions 
of regret from the assembled party, and then 





I venturéd'to glance at Rose, who was seated 
exactly ‘opposite, One glance, and then she 


Af the same time Lady Carstrirs aad her’ 


China: 


lack'to' have hor us partner atthe- 


something of what follows, andiit pains you |, 








rose and walked rca elzssly away to an open. 
French. window, and from thence out info'tha 
garden beyond. 

“A few moments Jater and I joined) her,in 
our own especial little arbour, whero, scréanga 
from view of. passers-by, we could discuss on¢ 


ns. 

“Before we emerged forth it had heen 
decided.that I-was teconfeas all to Lady Gax- 
stairs—Rose being present—and then await 
her decision. If it were itious, well aad 
good ;. if not, I suggested that we should ——. 

‘But here Rose stopped nite and refused to. 
listen farther. 

‘The hour preceding luncheon waa chosen. 
by us.. Rose was to induce her mother to take. 
® stroll. with her in the grounds; their path, 
was to be past the arbour where I was to beim 
waiting. 

‘But why describe all the events that led 
up to.our.separation ? My darling, and I wete: 
doomed to sorrow, and it matters little when 
or where the dreadfal words were spoKex; 
suffice it :to add,-that Lady Carstairs seated 
herself with smiling aud com ¢ visage in. 
the wiocke: w-somagel nah cee to 7 pyre 
peciall, IF ACCO tion, and gracio 
Favited. me to open oe «my revelation. 

“As. I proosedei ‘the sntile’ died” away and 
was changéd fora soornfdl and. prouil’ look: 
When I had ‘ended ste'rose, and dfawing’ her 
daughter’s arm within her'own, extendet® 
tips of her fingers to me and said; quietly,— 


“ © Good-bye, Captain . Lam so 
isorry this has tap » but you will under: 
istand How-tseless fs’ your. wuit when T inform 


you that‘ my daughter is already promised; by 
will, to'another !’ 

“Theu, allowing her fingertips to remat 
cally pat forth: to her, hee: Mayehip ameed 

’ to r, : 
away with her danghter on- her army while-T’ 
remained ‘mute and transfixed to the ground; 
par seemed frozen within my body 
w ail my senses seemed darkened. 

** How long I remained thus I know net; 
but ‘when at lengttt I returned’ to’ the trowse 
Lady Carstairs and Ker‘daaytter had already 
let vane are — there was rab ne . 
merry la ming with» the\ clatéer 
« silver; proceeding: from: tke te 


rooms. 

ee a last I) ever spent at 
Maddurent. érs.. By wix: next moriing I 
bing whirled away northwards by the 
express. A’ few words hastily, writtes was 
the: only apology! DL. left: behind ime for thie 
sudden and early departure. Thts I severed 
mrysetf for ever from all connected with the 
girl:I- had se:seon learnt:to love; and, oh? 
how passionately |” 

My father ceases his sad tale; his-eyes ate 
bent on the ground, but. I fancy L detect & 
faint glitter on their lashes, 


“Poor dear Popsie!” I marmur a 
the hand near pa rl poor dear Royt’*: 


Then glaneing up, I-ask, ‘Whit becameof 
Popsie?”’ 


‘“Ab, Avis; that is the saddest part ofall t” 
my father replies, sadly. ‘‘ A few months-later 
I heard from: a friend, who had, beon visiting 
With me at the time of the marriage of the 
lovely Miss Carstairs to Lord Endlei 
Again, later on, through the same agenog, 
news came to me that thingsware, not 'as- 
shoukd be. between my Lord and Lady 
leigh. Bo this' as it may, L cannot : say, bas 
that I have never ceased to love my first and 
beautifal. love, Rose Carstairs!” 

“But, Ropsie—my mother?” I question, 
in, surprised tones. 

“Your mother was a good woman, Avis, and 
we were very happy together; but she, was 
never to me what that. dther had been. Bat 
do. not look. se troubled, Avis, my pet; your 
oe knew fn, ingun story, and tos hp the 

ty she evin or. me upon, hea my 
sorrow, that firatled me to think of offering 
her torshare my home with us. And then/you 


were born, and your godmother declared 
g her vast property to 


intention of bequeat 
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nd’ Roy Setor'conjomtly; but Voth your 
mothti and I-apréed that’ the* conditichs: of 
dhe will shoald never’ be ‘allowet! fo ‘septate 
you from a trie lovér, stipporifig ‘tiat = 

id‘ YF anothér to Roy “Setoh. nd 
now, Avis, I ‘have told“you' my life’s toniance, 
go that you may rest perféttly ‘assnred that I 
ai’ not even vexed with’ you. Stay hetemy 
chila, and think’ and dréam of’ your lover, 
while I go for a’quiét-strolt with! the star¥ for 
ay Ape nage poe fis: If is 36 tone sinte I 
jas’ spoke’ of my lost love'tltat~I feek quite 
yestieks and’ distitbed. When I retirn T will 
write to Roy. Poor’ Roy! He’ wilt be ‘dis- 
a inted, I fear rit; but it was‘ ridt to bé; I 


fatter goes’ forth inthe cléar, frosty 
—— and I‘ani’ lett alere. 
or a few mirutés*T sit oh jast ‘where He 
loft mit, wile hey the’ bip’tenrs gather in’ 
my eyés, thin Papitly déwi my cheeks, 
aT radet on what’ I Have jnet heard. 

“T gHotild die if’ anything’ were to separate 
mé fron’ Lewis!” T pssiortatély etclaim,-as' 
I tide wid Gréep away t6’'ny Own Tobrh; thetive' 
to indotge in a hearty baret of’ téars'at the’ 
bare thotight’aloré of atiything, of anyone, 
intervening betWeert mis arid’ my Tover | 


“T wish he wWohtd conie ott!’ I exclain fér 
the oe htthdredth tine, as I pace’ slowly 
backwards’ arid forwards along ‘the shrubbery 


th. 
Pend ito af itktep nidkes itvelf heard, and 
for the direttion of the ‘hotve. I ‘stop std- 
denly in’ my réstlews walk; and wait ‘with 
flushed face. There is a-winding in the path, 
and 86 I-ctnnot ete’ the approachitig ‘tre. 
Tt cbitiés in ‘sight preséntly, however; and on, 
disa: trhent |—if ig “the gtirderrer | 
T restitie ry ‘restless walk; ‘again I 
lites, tently for the firat® seund’ npon’ 
=) at Yody' tell rife of théaipproach of my 
My lover! Yes; Weis Bere, and ‘with dear 
Popsie! while I ant ‘ddrie: forth into this 
walk, unable to beur the euspense | 
i a while awaiting my love's coming ! 
Ow Happy 1 féel} forall will be séttled 
atisfie I. feel asstired, since hearing 
dear & Owh sad history. Therefore I 
paces up arid down, and meatiwhile dreaming 
over sweet dreams in. which Lewis's fignre 
ever "bo conepicnohely. 
Sudta my Musings’ are gi try by 
prea ¥ Prvsrernngd 5a 8 gar. 
. , 80° do tot tari m 
vewd, e y 


Surely ‘that light, spritpirig’ step oun’ be 
D bbin's | Hol Nueeraba Gach cOries, 


iv Is clogs" tipon’ rie. I , and ‘then to 
‘his thtratter riay Riett Ylloe 

A ta’ 1 pias Pitts Yerths With grave fics, 

over which ia fast br a #niile as I open 


“ And theté you aré, Miss Avis!” 
en our hands meet. 

“ Did—ddes Popsie ayone you, Mr. Seton?” 

Task, after & somewhat Ssiutly paudés, daring 

my fippers dtill lie within Roy Ston’s 


e laughs, and then rephes,— 
“Tani nt sire, Miss Avis, I 'wrété 6 the 
Onel, tellfxy him of-my projected visit, but 
have had ‘no'reply.”’ 
“No reply! Ah, thén, you hive nof—” 
Heré I stop im dite cobfasion. How éan I 
ask him, Who, I feel stiré, i¢ cme € réisly td 
Clim tie; if he has ‘alreatly heard of my ex- 
erent t6 another? Prepostéfous} And 
ad T sg rd tyne Kndéy if he’s still in igao- 
ce. Lewis may appear at any miofiicnt, 
and then how should Tteel ? m 
houghts and-idéds such as these run ridt 
in my'small head as I stand fading Roy Seton, 
and wonder what to do or saynéxt. Has text | 
Words aid nie somewhat. 


“Mirs Avis, I béve long looked forward to 


| caused all this sorzow! But then I- could not 


Théré‘id stich gentle’ pleading inv his tones, 
subh arin of ‘touching entfeaty in‘ the- same, 
that mil‘ cdtisciétice pricks’ nie ‘sorély. But, 
thet, Popsie must-haveexplained all to~ hith 
in hisetter; and, if-so} wh'y-is he here? 

Migs Avis} you ate'niot vexed’ with mie?” 

Thé words riig forth again in my ears. I 
must make some reply.- _ 

aa Vexed,- Mr. Seton? No; only very sorry 
that——’ 

I -bréak off suddenly, atid’ then raisiig ‘my 
eyes to the grave face, bending dowii and -ré- 
gardiig me so earnestly, I stammér forth: in| 
quick and agitated tori6e,— 

0 letter—Popsie’s letter! Did you get 
it 

Aletter from the Colonel? I have bad, tio 
réply to the oné I wroté} but I do not wonder! 
at it, as I have beén™ el A aor I wrote, atid 
did‘niot return to‘my club before coming here. 


‘without a for farther’ petniistion to do! 
so. Wes the letter’ a very important’ one, 
Miss Avis?” 

“Yes, at 

“Oh, well, I clin comné-again® atiother’ tine, 
when it is thore ‘convenient to——” 


tell ‘yot—and ‘yet I can’t! Oh, Mr: Séton, 
cih’t Nr guess*why I—I do not weloome you 
more heartily?’ I questidn, au I turt’ away 
‘and retrace my stéps. Sorhething likes oe. 
‘sith if borne to nie-ad T ao so. Ther 
swift and hasty ‘steps He overtakes tie, 

“Miss Avis,” he says, in low tones, “if! 


‘Fate is against me I mastsubmit; but I had! 
so looked forwamd 00. this’ meeting! And’ 
now——” 


“T am'so sorry, MY, Seton; but I coal not 
hélp it,” L-say, naively, 

Ah, I have dtedinied a fodlish-drenm, Mids 
Avis, arid now thé waking is-very Hard ;. but, 
‘remember, wherever you nidy be, of with 
whomsoever you may be, I shall always think 
of you with——I was goliig-t6 add with the 
santé fetlings, but I duppode that riust not be, 
How that you are about to beconie the bride 
of andther, Still, I sHall never forget you, 
Miss Avis! The day, may’ cdmé—but no! 
"That if impossible now! I shall not stay to! 


‘days.” 

ve ty ‘you will not. say that you litve met 
amé?’ 

* Certainly not, if you do not wish it-men-. 
tioned. I havé seme business which calls.me 
to India again, and I.shall shil shortly.” 

But’ you have only just returmed,: Mr. | 
Setowl” j 

« That does notmatter, Miss Avia Isha , 
not care t6.settle'down-in-England now’? 

Ah, how sad aré.the tonés! And I have, 


help loving Lewis ! 

‘Good-bye, Miss Avis,” covititiues Roy. 
Then glancing at the ptetty piik-héaded rose 
I am wearing. at. my neck, and which I have 
just-gathered in the greenkousé, intending it 
for wis, he.swys in low: tones, “ I iy 
dare ask for that: flower to Yaway wi 
me as’a souvenir of the little. miaiden whom I 
met at Lady Estelle’s some two years since, 
and of whom I have dreamed so many foolish 
bat sweet dreams ever sinee |!” 

The grave face is graver still, and, there. is 
such a ring of intense. sadness! in the’ tone, I 
can't tefuse*this, lis: last. requést; so; taking 
the flower from my neck,-I ‘hold it out to him, 
thougti I am thitking stilbof Lewis, 

‘sThank you, Miss Avis! This. small 
flowéret and I shall never part company ‘titl— 
till you snd I meet 1” he'says, as,-tadsimg, 
out his pocket- book, he places the pretty pink 
petals within it) and-then restores: if. to safe 
keeping. ‘“ And now, onceagain, good-bye! I 
hear voices in the distance, so will not detain 
you longer.” 

*‘ Good. bye, Mr. Seton! ” I murmur. 





this meeting, and yet I do niet hear one word 
Of Welcotie from yourlips. You are not vexed 
that I am here, Miss Avis?” | 


| then Roy, Seton:Jeaves me. 


Onelong, cloge pressure of my fingers, and 


Bat T thought'l would tun down ‘ahd see’you | 


“Oh; nol Thatwould not do. Ob, must’ |. 


eee the Colonel. I will waite to. him in a téw | ‘pp, vat 


arnis, while’ his’ kisses are being’ showered 
thick and' fast upon’ nity face. 
* * * * 


The ‘stithmer ‘is’ ‘here eapein with all ite 
Save of wild rast 9 Seer skies, af tenn 
sweet’ evenings: ‘Ioam supreme y 
amid-it all; for Lewis is‘with me: conbiantiy, 

Tamloved'anf'Tlove! Truestand h 
state for’ gentle; loving women, doubtless’; 
thotigh’ the *hard-hex: sneer at’Liove’s soft 
speeches and sweet carestes | 

Sneer’ on, yb ‘chillons ‘ones; only lénve’me’ in 
pede still to‘dream’‘ of love—and Lewis! 

To return. {6 isa plorious eveniny in‘June, 
and Phyllis and I are strolling up and 
the: broud’ terres, waiting for‘ the'coming of 
‘Popsié and’ Lewis, who huve‘apreed tobe our 
‘escort to wdisttict wood, where itis rumoured 
t~ _ tonés* of a nightingale: are to” be 

eard. 
“Phyilig; you have not told me-what you 
“think of’ Lewis?" T'remark,as I link’my arm 
within yg mts 

T ask this betause, upon their introdtiction 
‘to’ one’ anvtiier, I fancitd T detected a slight 
look of nay sdorni—in my friend’s 
‘grey eyes’ ag'she'lét ttm fall upon’ miy Tover’s 

c. While lite—bat, thatwae' only natiral 
“when I was'tear! We have reached the stone 
‘parapet at’ the’ fittest end’ close’ to the 
dilliard-toottt, fren Open’ windows “of 
‘whith c¢inge to utsthe clfdk of the’ivory*balls. 

“ When will this gathe be’endéea’?”’ excldiztis 
Phyllis, totally —— my rétiark: 

‘* Very soon now, think,” I reply; then 
add;.‘ but, Phyllis, deat, I'ani‘s0.antious to 
ta ite ion of ee . ‘ 

’ starts ‘lightly’ ae’ T repeat: my 
“qnestion, but'stifi no ‘reply: cortres. 
I glance up wonderingly; and witha ‘vexed 
expression. 

" hyttie’! ” 

“Foryive nie; Avisi” she: murmurs, then 
hiding her ‘fave “anid: rédting her lips on my 
face; ‘forgive xe, déar, but Twas thinking 
‘of 4 nifht like this, wien——” 

She hesitates: 1 draw nearer, and whisper 


‘softly,— 
ws Dont thitite of it: lis; Géar: T rernem- 
ber’ new ; you told ‘me wher we'stood ‘by thie. 
little wicket-gate in Madame’s grounds; and, 
yihis, you oethat ring!” 
T brestthe forth thie ‘lust wordt’ inthe‘ faint- 
es bop asa miantiér, feurfuil’ lést‘we ‘shall’ be. 
eard. 
“Bat, Avis, T'cin't Help rethermberidg the. 


pests just three 'y now! Ami stiff it 
5 a8 fresh ws ever in-my hind t’” : 

T-shotfer ‘as I wp” atid ‘note the~sad 
look” that ist fast’ overspreading ty friend's 
Pedntifulface. . 

+ Naver ‘nit 8 dee ty Set Whar. 3 * Tet. 
ws walk up and dowiragainy Popsteand Lewis 
Will ‘soon joi us’ now. And,’ is, I'd6 80 
bar vd Phyllis: stixty iy Reait th 

gain, is ‘ the 

obld and dark ehadow ope the lovely face ; 
agaith the eet look in) the és. She 
must betost Cr ke on‘of her t 
{ do not want it revealed ‘to. xs ;: for: I am 
so happy niyself! Selfish, urt@bubtédly; but 
love makes one selfish f 

We have twice strolled the whole length: of 
the erg joer oe léxice between “us is 
broken. en }:) 

‘Avis, chil aos, a ack tofies (they 
etal a to’ me!), yéa love this 5 

isney?’ 


‘Phyllis! How cati you put sach'a quea- 
tion 2?” I reply fosigamuly 

“Forgive me, Avis; dear; Touglit to have: 
kriown better,’ she murniars. “TI s¢e you love 
hin eg ee 

«Why, Phyllis; I Wave given up all for 
Lewis! Have sett Roy Seton back to India 
with a sad heart, and relinquished my share 
in the property, and.all for the love of Lewis ; 
ay, and.I would give up ten times as muchas 
that for the man I lbvel” 
“ Yéa, she does indeed Tove him!” murmurs 
Phyllis, more to herself than to me, as Lcon- 





Five minutes later, and Iam in my Iover’s 


clude. 
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A few hot tears have gathered in my eyes at 
the bare idea of anyone doubting my love for 
Levis, and these I wipe stealthily away. 

* Phyllis,” I ask presently. ‘ Did you ever 
love?” 

We are just passing the billiard-room. The 
click of the ivory balls has ceased. I glance 
in; no one is visible. Then comes Payllis's 
answer, ogg in clear, ringing tones, 

“Yes, Avis. I loved once; ay, loved more 

assionately than ever you do, child! But I 
oo made a vow never to love again1” 

‘* What happened, Phyllis? Did he die?” 
I ask, glancing up quickly into my friend's 
face. 

I am sorry I asked the question when I note 
the extreme agitation depicted thereon, bat 
my sorrow comes too late! Phyllis stops by 
the open window, and her reply, though low, 
is clear. 

* Did he die, Avis? No! Though I wished 
that he had. Hatred, disgrace, bitterness— 
these are all harder than sorrowand mourning 
for the dead, child! But ask me no more 
now! I could not bear it, And see! here 
comes the Colonel and Lewis Disney !” 

Something in the manner in which she 

ronounces my lover's name, something in the 
ook which accompanies the words, jars upon 
me, and I feel glad that I have an opportunity 
to leave my friend for a while, and take 
refage with my own dear love as we all 
roceed across the meadows towards the 

istant wood. 
* 


* What was that?” 

I am wide awake in an instant, and start 
from my couch, and turn my head in listening 
attitude in the direction from whence the 
sound had come which had disturbed me from 
my sweet dreamings of Lewis ! 

All is silent and hashed around me. 
Nothing near at hand evidently, for the bright 
moonlight floods my room and brings out 
distinctly each object within it. 

Allis as it was when I laid down my book 
and put out my candle hours before. And 
yet I can't get over the idea that a something 
must have happened to startle me so suddenly, 
and awake me thus abruptly out of my deep 


sleep. 

And yet the silence that envelops all 
around. seems to confirm the notion that I 
must have been mistaken in fancying that it 
was anything that had thus disturbed me. 

“It must have been Carlo ing some 
stray cat,” I, tell myself, and then I settle 
myself a perige ery: ay e 5 
intending again p. Ba 01 
thus ardently long for, and zealously at, 
the presence of the drowsy god, he is not to 
be propitiated. Sleep I cannot, and still the 
memory of the sound that had disturbed me 
is still in my ears. I think of Lewis; and 
then my thoughts revert to the conversation 
on the terrace with Phyllis. What can she 
have meant by her obstinately declining to 
give her ay of my lover? And then her 
words: “You love him passionately, I can 
see, Child; but, remember, men can be false, 
and Lewis Disney ia so much like—like 
someone I once knew, that I afraid I am 
prejadiced |” 

She had attered these words jast when 
bidding me good-night upon our retarn from 
the wood. But I am indignant that she thus 
compares my Lewis with a stranger, who has, 
perhaps, been the source of all her woe and 
sorrow! . Pecish the idea! Aad yet, try as I 
will to put asideall disagreea le ideas, T cannot 
but suggest to m what would become of 
me were Lawis to prove false Oaly a bare 
suggestion, and it seems too remote to realize 
& satisfactory reply to it. Lowis—my Lewis! — 
and deceit are too far apart! I smile 
Zaeen to myself as I come to this con- 
ola ; and then—— 

Geacious heavens! There it is again! 
Oaly much fainter. And this time I recog- 
nize it for what it is—a woman's scream ! 

I feel very timid, and the bright moonlight 
which floods my room gives it a weird appear- 


7 * * 


ance. I will go into Pbyllis's room, and 
tell her what I have heard, and perhaps she 
will let me stay with her till morning light. 
Rising from my couch, I hastily throw on my 
dressing gown and encase my feet in slippers, 
and then open my door and proceed down the 
corridor in the direction of my friead’s 
chamber. 

Oa my way I pass Lewis’s door, and, to my 
astonishment, it is wide open. However, I 
stop not to fully realize the fact, but speed 
noiselessly on. 

Payllis’s door is at length gained; but here 
a fresh surprise awaits me—hers also stands 
wide open! I enter the room. 

No sound of gentle, even breathing strikes 


on my ear. ; 
“Poyllis!” I call, softly. ‘ Phyllis!” 
again, and louder. No reply. 

I pull aside the bedclothes, but only to 
disclose an empty couch. -Phyllis is not 
there! The room is silent and tenantless ! 
And then a nameless and horrible idea flits 
through my brain. 

Phyllis’s words return to me in all their 
harshness and coldness; her strange manner 
upon all the occasions when Lewis has been 
introduced into our conversation. 

What can it all mean? I mast find out. 

I cross eagerly to her bedroom window and 
look out, A fair and lovely scene greets me. 
The broad, stone terrace beneath, lying white 
and siill in the moon's soft light ; beyond, the 
praaty ve. dotted here and there with flower- 
ing shrabs, which cast strange and fantastio- 
looking shadows; then, a little to the left, 
the shrubbery path, lying in the shadow of 
its guardian laurels and hollies. 

Agein, a little farther ahead, and approached 
by a winding path, which branches off from 
the principal one, stands a small summer- 
house, which Popsie has had lately erected in 
readiness for the burning July and August 
weather. 

It is not quite finished, and the workmen 
have left some of their tools in readiness for 
the morning’s work. All this I see and re. 
member as I stand gazing forth from my post 
at Payllis’s window, 

Then a something white gleams for a second 
in and out amid the dark hollies of the shrub- 
bery-path. Oaly for a second. But I start 
from my post at the window, re cross the 
room, and then down the corridor to the head 
of the staircase. Down this, with quick and 
noiseless footstep and beating hears, I speed, 

Oace in the spacious hall I stop, and con. 
sider for a few moments which way I shall 
next take. 

Even as I stand there, with hand-clas 
brow and throbbing heart, Fate is at my side, 
propelling me mysteriously forward to — 
Ay! what do I ex to see? What do I 
expect to hear if [ pass forth into the moonlit 
scene? That I can't tell myself in actaal 
word ; but Fate compels me to go forward, 
and I can bat sabmit. 

Even as I glance rapidly around me at the 
various doors before me, I detect a slight 
movement of the silken curtain which conceals 
the entrance to the billiard-room ; only such 
a slight motion, that I rub my eyes, and look 
again before I can thoroughly realize that I 
am not mistaken. 

No! again the silken curtain sways slowly 
forward, and this time 1 can detect the rustle 
of its folds. That decides me. Advancing, 
still softly and hurriedly, I put it aside and 
enter the billiard-room. ra here is also 
hushed and still. Bat one of the low French 
windows is open; I cautiously approach it and 
look forth. No one is in sight—nothing but a 
stray cat, which scuttles past me with swift, 
scurrying feet. [ 

My heart beats faster and faster as I stand 
here thus npon the eve of — 

Hark! Only a low, suppressed murmar of 
distant voices, too faint, too distant, for me to 
recognize their owners or their import. 

I listen attentively; and then, guided by 





the sound, turn swiftly down the dark 


shrubbery path, glancing fearfally, mean. 
while, to the right and left as I proceed, 

When I arrive at the small we branching 
off towards the summer-house I stop. 

The voices become more distinct; and ] 
fancy—but it must be fancy alone—that ] 
detect my own name ! 

A blinding mist seems all at once to crogs 
my line of vision, while a dull, rashing sound, 
as of many waters, is in my ears. 

But still Fate is at my side. I must go for. 
ward, though I would fain return to the quiet 
of my own room. Therefore, thus blind.d, 
and with the sounds coming to me as from 
far, far away, and confusedly, I turn down 
the little winding — and then glance 
straight before me. Through the intervening 
bushes I can just glimpse the white glimmer 
which has led me on till now. 

Bat all else is hidden from me by the thick 
foliage of the dark bushy holly, against which 
Iam pressing, and then I feel that I mngt 

ress forth still. Bat, even as Iam aboat to 
so, &@ woman’s voice speaks, low and soft ; 
but, oh! the agony and entreaty in the tone! 

‘Listen to me for the last time! I have 
probed her heart, and I know too well—alas! 
that it is entirely yours! Oh! do not trifle 
with it as you have with others! She is # 
young ; and she loves you so well !” 

It is the voice of Phyllis Clinton, bat 
whom is she addressing? and for whoui is she 
pleading ? 

And then like a rush comes the fearfal and 
horrible idea that has once before taken hold 
upon me. BatI will not—I cannot believe 
it! 


Thrusting it aside, I listen and wait ao 
eagerly for the reply, that I any | satisfy my 
throbbing heart that it is not as | fear. 

The reply comes at length,and, oh, Heaven! 
it is the voice of me lover! 

“ Really, Phyllis,” he says, in light and 
ve Augers with such harshness, ‘' really, what 
@ fine actress you would make! A second 
Mrs. Langtry, by Jove!” 

And then the odour 0° cigar smoke is wafted 
to me. 

“ Lewis Morrice—for that is your real name 
though you have chosen to adopt another, and 
I can well believe that you find it necessary 
after that night in Juve, just three years 


a Mang 

e I thought we had settled all about that 
little affair, cara mia,"’ he breaks in with. still 
in the light, airy tones with the harsh ring, 

** Lewis Morrice, you have no heart what- 
ever! Once again I ask you, will you =. 
mise faithfully to be true to the girl who 
given you all her young heart, and who loves 
you so passionately ? If you will promise me 
this I will goaway, with my secret still undis- 
closed, and never cross your path!” 

** And what will you gain for your devotion 
and sacrifice, cara mia? 

“What shall I gain? A peace, I hope, to 
which I have long been a stranger, Lewis 
Morrice.” 

** And this little maiden with the biue eyes, 
is she to know the secret? Is she to be 
allowed a peep behind the scenes and see 05, 
the actor and the accomplished ac‘ress, as 
we are before we appear on the stage?”’ 

“ Never! never! Did she for one instant 
doubt you, or believe you false and ein | 
of her love, it would kill her, Lewis! yea, 
her! Those were her own words.” 

‘‘ Better death for her than—let me see, 
how did your words run? Ah, I remember 
now! ‘Hatred, di , bitterness, these are 
all harder to. bear sorrow and mourning 
for the dead.’ I havea good memory, and 4a 
quick ear, cara mia.” - 

“You were quite welcome to hear my 
speech ; it was intended for you rather than 
for my companion. I caught the sight of 
your bent head as we the billiard-room 
in our stroll upor the terrace this evening, and 


I knew you were listening; and not for the 
first time, Lewis Morrice !”’ 
“And, as the proverb has it, ‘ Listeners 





hear no good of themselves.’ But I must be 
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itively retiring indoors. My cigar is 
finished, and, having no idea I should be so 
long held captive here, I did not provide my- 
gelf with a second. Allow me to lead you 
pack to the house, cara mia.” 

“Stop, Lewis Morrice, where you are! I 
have not quite finished. Will you promise me 
what I ask?” . 

“Let me see! To love faithfally and truly 
the little maiden with the blue eyes (I believe 
they are blue, but really all women’s eyes 
seem alike!), and thus to be parted for ever 
from my dear wife; or else——Ah, really! I 
forget the reverse of the picture. Will you 
aid my memory, dear wife?" 

“Not that word! Heaven forbid that I 
ghould ever call such as you husband /”’ comes 
the reply in hot, scorching tones. ‘See here! 
I have it still; but it is nothing to me now, 
—nothing more than a pebble picked up on the 
sea-shore, which I fling from me, far, far 
away. So!” 

A something glitters far above the holly 
leaves in the bright moonlight, then falls 
with a ringing sound at my feet. 

I lower my body to look at it, for the fatal 
mist is still obscuring my vision. I touch it 
and turn it over ; it is the golden circlet shown 
me by Phyllis Clinton, that ring when I first 
met Disney. 

My head grows dizzy; my whole frame 
trembles so that I cau scarce support myself. 
I clutch hold of a branch of the friendly 
sheltering holly, and regardless of the pain 
its pointed leaves are giving me, I 
clutch it tightly, and steady myself in my 
former position ; and then—— 

“ What a pity te waste it thus, cara mia! 
It might have done for someone else. But, 
tell me the nature of the dreadful or?" 

“I will, Lewis Morrice! 

The voice is grown so cold, so intense, that 
I soarcely recognize it. 

“Tf you refuse to do as I ask you—nay, 
entreat you, then——” 

A break, and something like a heavy sob. 

“* And then, my dear wife?” 

The words are almost hissed forth. I draw 
nearer still, and clatch more tightly at my 
prickly supports. - ; . 

Steps are heard on the tiled Saosin: 
“Come no nearer, Lewis Morrice. I already 


bear the marks of your rough treatment ! 
See here, where the skin is y growing 
discoloured ? ” 

“Bah! that is not worthy of the scream 
with which you broke the stillness. Let me 


know the end of the dreadfal or, madam !”’ 
“T will disclose the secret /” 
Only five little words; but it seemed an 
age that the uttering of them took. Slowly 


and distinctly fell upon my listening ear. 
Anxiously I awaited their effect upon—that 
other. But no reply. Only a dead silence 
succeeded—a silence which seemed so awfal, 
80 dreadful. 

Gradually I my position, and 


cautiously put my round in the direction 
from whence I could obtain a clearer view of 
the two. Cautiously—for I feared detection— 
and I must know the end! 

Oae , and I understood all. 

Phyllis Clinton stood on one side of the 
rustic table in the middle of the summer- 
house, stood with soft and flowing white robs, 
the same she had worn at dinner; her clear- 
cutfeatares were plainly visible in the intensity 
of the moon's rays. 

Oae hand lay on the table, while the other 
was tightly ciasped on her heart. And 
Opposite her; oh, what an alteration had 
taken there! No smiling-faced Lewis Disney 
was before me; but, in his stead, a man with 
cold sardonic smile upon his distorted face, 
with clenched fists and cold, glittering eyes! 

wis Disney! The same man, and yet not 
the same. Bat I have no time for farther 
Scrutiny ; fer again he spe . 

“Ab! I thought this would be the purport 
of the dreadfal and sententious or, madame ! 
Bat you will never execute your threat! And 


I shall never comply with your conditions! . 





Never! Icame out here purposely to think 
over, with the help of a cigar and the moon, 
the best mode of breaking gently the news to 
the little maiden with the blue eyes that I 
love no longer. 

“TIT have lately discovered that she is not 
the heiress I imagined her. Therefore, as 
another appears in her place, whose eyes are 
not so bonny, but whose purse is far fuller, I 
can’t withstand the temptation. So now, 
madame, threats and entreaties alike are 
unavailing. 

‘*Will you return indoors? Bat, before 
you go, if you value your safety, you must 
first promise me faithfully never to disclose 
the secret.” - 

A heavy sob breaks from Phyllis Clinton. 
The other hand is clasped on her heart, as 
though to stop its wild beatings. One 
moment’s intense anxiety. and then,— 

‘TI will not promise it, Lewis Morrice!” 

Cold, clear, and distinct fall the words on 
my ear. A slight sound of felling iron, a 
raised arm, and then a pasdes shriek from 
me as I rush forward, and fall senseless over 
the prostrate form of my friend Phyllis 
Clinton ! 

* * * * 

‘* Popsie, I have been very ill!” 

‘‘ Yes, my darling! bat you are getting 
stronger now.” 

* Yea, I feel stronger; only I can't remem. 
ber something that I want to remember!.” 

“Don’t try now, Avis. It will all come 
back to you soon, I daresay.”” 

“Bat I want to know. Did—— No, I 
can't remember her name, or his!" 

‘‘ Never mind now, Avis. Try and get quite 
strong again, and then you and I will go away 
to the south, and watch the waves of the blue 
Mediterranean. You would like that, my 

t ? ” 

7 Very much, Popsie!"’ 

Then I close my eyes for a few seconds. 

It is quite enough for me to lie here and try 
to recollect the past. 

Iam feeling very, very weak still as I lie 
here on this calm, sunny afternoon in Septem- 
ber. My couch is drawn close to the window, 
and from it I can look forth on the quiet, green 
fields —_ ~~; wood, at a 

Presently I open my eyes, see Popsie 
still at my side; but his face is govenel he 
his hand, and his head is bent very low; 
while, every now and then, I notice a slight 
motion of his shoulders, as though he 
—— ge 

‘* Popsie, you are crying!” 

‘My pet, I cannot help it! but they are 
tears of joy, Avis! Yes, tears of joy; for this 
is the first time, for many weeks now, that 
you have recognised me, or been at all like 
yourself. Bat I will wipe them away now, 
ifm _ does not like to see them.” 

rf not like tears, P. ; and Tam #0 

lad I am getting better. It seems to me that 

have been asleep a very long time, Popsie ; 
and I have had such nasty dreams all the 
time. I dreamed, Popsie, that—— I can’t 
remember her name—I wish I could!” 

I break off hastily, and cry myself out of 
sheer weakness. 

«My pet!’ murmurs Popsie. 

Then the door opens and the doctor enters. 

“And how is my little patient ?’’ he ques- 
tions, advancing and laying his hand on 
mine. 

“Doctor, can you tell me her name?” I 
whisper, looking straight up into his face with 
wide, blue eyes. 

“Ah! [ gee,” he murmurs. Then, turning 
to my father adda, “If Miss Avis continues 
to gain strength, I think it will be better for 
all that she should be told the truth. Mere 
fancying and dwelling upon the subject will 
only retard her recovery.” 

“As you judge best, doctor,” replies my 


er. 
“Very well then. Miss Avis, if you will 
promise to be very good and do all that I ask 
you, I willtell youthe mame that you are so 
anxious to remember.” 





‘*When?” I whisper. 

“Let me see. To-day is Monday. Well, 
we will say on Saturday morning. Only you 
must be good in the meantime,”’ 

“Iwill! I will!” I reiterate, then close 
my eyes once more and try to think it all out. 
Bat the name is the missing link in my con- 
fused ideas; and therefore, the past remains a 
blank to me still. And yet I still worry over 
it ; and strive so hard to pierce the thick cur- 
tain which seems to obscure my mental vision 
each time that I begin a retrospection. 

The days pass quickly by. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday ; 
and at length Satarday comes and finds me 
80 much stronger that Dr. Forbes is delighted 
with my improvement, and begins merrily to 
discuss plans with Pupsie for my removal to 
the south of France early the following 


week, 

After half-an-hour spent thus, daring which 
I regard him anxiously, fearful lest he forgets 
his promise, he rises, and bidding me ‘‘ good- 
bye,”’ places on the small table at my side a 
sealed packet. 

‘“‘ That will supply the missing name, Miss 
Avis,” he says. ‘ Read it, and then commit 
it to the flames. It will be better for you to 
go away knowing all.” 

Saying this he nods me farewell once again, 
and then the door closes on Popsie and him, 
and I am alone with the sealed packet. 

I lift it up and glance at the superscription. 
Nothing but the single word ‘ Avi:,” in 
rather shaky characters, meets my view. 
Bat at sight of the single word the thick cur- 
tain disappears, and the past lies before me 
clear and distinct. 

“ Phyllis!” I gasp, as the tears well into 
my eyes and course down my cheeks. “I 
must see what her secret wa3!"’ I exclaim. 

Tearing open the enclosure I dre v forth a 
sheet of foreign note-paper, covered with 
writing in her well-remembered hand. And 
this is what I read : 


‘* Avis, by the time this reaches you, I shall 
have passed away to another world. Do not 
mourn for me, dear; I would rather go than 
remain after the cruel fates have thus 
blighted my life. Avis, I have heard that you 
were a witness of my last meeting with 
Lewis Disney er Lewis Morrice. I am 
glad it was so in one way, as I feel that 
the blow would be less hard to bear now 
that you have seen for yourself what the 
man can be. You heard him call me wife! 
Yes; I am his wife! and he is my has- 
band for the short space longer that I remain 
in this dreary and sad world. But never 
willingly did I becomes wed to him, Avis, 
No; I loved another at the time, and he loved 
me, bat would net declare his love; for I was 
rich, and he was . I could not tell him 
that I had enough for both, and so he went 
far, far away out of my sight for ever. And 
I, in my bitterness of heart and + sorrow, 
cared not what became of me. Koa 82, when 
Lewis Morrice presented himself before me, 
with his henapellt —— and ‘ make-believe’ 
loyalty and leve, I accepted him, We were 
married, and for a few months all went well. 
I rushed madly into the gay vortex of society 
to be met with in Paris, and flatsered myself 
that I was happy. Buta change came. Soon 
I learnt from others the truth of my husband's 
real disposition and character. He was a for- 
tune-hunter, and had married me solely for 
my wealth. 

‘“‘ How well I remember the evening in 
Jane when I accused him of it! And also 
for squandering my fortane in gambling and 
such like! We were strolling together by the 
margin of a lake at the time. He stopped sud- 
denly as my scornfal words soun on his 
ear, glancing rapidly to right and left; then, 
with all the fury and passion of a murderer 
in his every feature, he seized me and dragged 
of the dark depths. Just as I 
felt the cold waters close over me a thick 
cloud obscured the moon’s bright rays. With 
one piercing shriek I sank. The last thing I 
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‘Avia they tll be bere nea? week | 
On, Pope * | exclaim, pitevaaly, 

* Yea,” continaes Popele; “he writes from 
his clot ia town that he hopes to renew hie 
ac esintance with aeon Taesday next, | em 
ee ee 


thongh I mean to tell him at ence he 
muet not think of taking my litele ee 
from me fora longéime yet. Shall I, Avis?" 


Bat l can't reply. 

Two days have passed by since Lady 
Targett's dance. and [ have seen nothing of 
Lewis Dianey—of my love ! 

Oaly a few words, enclesed with the brace. 
let, which he found in the curteined recess, 
where -we had bidden each other farewell, 
telling me that he hopes to call upon ~~ 
on his retarn from town, the beginning of the 
following week. Nothing more; bat I read 
between’ the lines, and anderstand fally the 
purport of the “ call.’ 

And knows nothing yet ! 

And his great wish is that I should marry 
Roy Seton ! 

‘“My little Avis, what-is-it? Are youso 
dreading meeting this lover of “a 

‘We are sitting ‘in Pepsie's ewn ‘little 
sanctem, this evening; he ‘‘has?his -pipe,| 
while I am suppoeed: tobe basily -engagéd 
upon--some garment for:a dear: old »woman 
whose acquaintance I: have-lately made. 

At’ jie's last: words .I lay: down my’ 
work, and, with  ¢#ear-blindéd-eyes, cross’ the 
room ; and: then, kneeling tow -at his side, 'L 
give vent toa torrent of’ tears. | 

“My little Avis! *Dell moe what: itis?” 
says Popsic, meanwhile: sdftly stroking my: 


“Oh, Popsie, you will be«so: angry, dear ; 
= ae to have. told yow before ; but——”’ 

“'T shall not be angry with'my pet ! ’* Popsie 
interrupted, ‘'Vexed I:may be, ‘little »Avig,! 
but never angry ! What has my little daughter 
done that. she: so dreads: tellimg her father ?, 
Has she incarred some terribie bill ‘for any of 
the etoeeteras of ‘the charming dossume ‘she! 
appeared in atthe: ball the: other night ? he 
ask3,; smilingty. 

“Qh, no, Popsie. °It' is: something:much 
worse. then that!” I exclaim) hiding-my tear- 
stained face anew. 

“ Ah! then I must give it up,” replies Pop- 
sie, while .a ‘lithle sigh en ten “T 
thought the beginning’ and ending of younz 
ladies" troubles was a slight infrimzement of 
their <pin-money. “But, -Avis, -¢éll .me ail, 
Even’ if there is:semeone: elce ‘that~my little 
daughter *has - seen,. and ~whom “she ‘fancies 
she prefers'to'‘Roy Seton—well; even then! I' 

_I think’ E-cotut “her, and. shake hands, 
with her other lover |” 


Ob ! Popsie, ‘I am-so sorry: toi oint 
‘you ; but 'I do-wo' lowe. Lewis!” rapes aren 
rising and: throwing uvy:arme To1nd my dear 
father’s neck. 

“And whois Lewis ?*':whispers:Popsie, re- 

turning my euress. 
_ And then'l resame my former position; and 
in ‘low, broken~semtences I-:pour ‘forth ‘the 
whole ‘history of-my ‘meetings with «Lewis 
Disney, and finally: bring it» to. elese: with 
the words, spoken “in the: softest, possible 
manner (the -sabject-is so: new to mepand I 
feel rather shy) : 

rs —_ oh! min aes te tella ms he-loverme, 
and I-am to expect him the beginning Of next 
week, when he hopes that-you will —_—” 

‘“Yos. If-my' little daughter ¢raly! loves 
this Lewis ' Disney, and if :ho+tratydevea her, 
and IF fidd him in-every respect worthyof my 
only child, I shall throw-no obstacle’ im the 
way of her happiness.” 

_“'Phank »you, 'Popsie. I feeksare-you will 
like' Lewis ; bat I-was so-afraid you would»be 
disappointed.” 

My father sighs heavily as T wtter'the last 
words, and shades his‘face with his hand. 

** Popsie, what is it?” 

“‘ Avis, I am: going to-tell you: story, and 
then you will understand why I am not. vexed 
with you, even though my plans’ for my little 
daughter are about to be frustrated.” 


Jaly 16, 1687. 





1 glance ap hastily, for Une voles ie not the 
voloe ef my dear . 


“ Visitors came and went in quiok.eucoes- 
sion, and still I was heart.freo, though flirting 
was the order of. the day with all my ancle's 
unmarried guests ; and then, one.day, my aunt 
announced to her party ati Inneheon that she 
was expecting Lady Garstaira aud ber daughter 
by the afternoon train. Everyone present 
seemed to brighten at the idea. 

“ Bat they were: strangers. to-me, so: after 
luncheon Linquired of my annt respeosing her 
expected. gaests. ‘hady Garatairs.is still a 


her stepdaughter,:ia.ene ye ae, ey 
I..have ever.seen,’ «was, the information: I: re- 
ceived. Therefore, it was with no smallamonunt 
of curiosity and. impatiance that [awaited the, 
eequsmnees aneete daughter. I was: 
unfortunately absent.when. the five o'clock taa 
waa being dispensed.in the spacious tea.room, 
.so had to wait till the general assembling in; 
the drawing-roonr for dinner. 
“<I was ready exactly hilf-an-hour. before) 
the time specified, looked .gp 
every . time. the heayy vvelvet portitre was’ 
swung aside. 


gi up all_hope,-and was about t». settle: 
Oe :for a few. minutes’ small talk ~with a! 
ypretty girl, with-whem I had irdatged in a, 
‘somewhat marked flirtation, the batler swang' 
aside the poititre and announced the'dinner.;) 
At the same time Lady Carstairs add her; 
danghter entered the roont from the.canserva-;| 


an! years have rilled* by Since then. “I 
have. seen:many-: and varied scenes, * but the 
memory of that first meeting with Rose Car-; 
stairs is still engraven ‘on mry-mind, and stands, 
ont ad freshly as ever. } 

"The dress ‘she wore; the-smile with which 
she Sgr my“bow;as my annt: intro-., 
ducéd.ns—and then the. conversation ; ‘for it 


f, | was my good luck to have her.as partnerat the 


dinner! Ah, they were heppy days that ‘fol- 
lowed 1—to0 happy, tod bright;.tddast ! “I was 
her chosen r-arid escort-everywhere ; 
and then—yes !the’ happy ‘moment- " 
when I heard’from her: hat she loved me! 
Sweet Rose Carstairs! A°fewldays more’ of 
wild, all-enthrafting bliss;and then——~”’ 

Here Popsie.again shades his face with ‘his 
-hands, while another and deeper gi¢h escapes 
hi 


m. 

“ Never mind ‘the:rest,“Popsie, “I-ean guess: 
*something of what ‘follows, and it: paing you’ 
soto speak 6f it now,” Il murmar,softly, lay- 

ing hanid within his. 
‘* T¢has- passed now, “Avis, and Iwill-go:on. 
We loved on, and talked sweetly togetherof 
the‘ fatare,- which was to ‘be so bright: for us 
both. Bat we spoke ‘notof .aaght of *this:to 
-anyone. - 
“It was her wish that it should remaina 
.seoret ‘forthe present;-and :Ieonsented ; ‘for, 
to own the truth, I wasrdthersin dread-ot 
-presenting myself to the handsome! Lady Car. 
stairsas suitor for her daughter's hand, for 
‘E was’ but -a captain’ then ; and, front what: 
could gather from’ ‘my ant, ‘Lady Carstairs 
vhad higher wndemere:am bitious:vie ws for her 
lovelysstep.daughter. »At’length the dreaded 
moment came. 
“ Lady  Garstairs: announced «at breakfast. 
‘one morniagrthat sheMhad reseived:a letter, 
which: would necessitate her: im mediate return 
to: herhome. 
“The news was recatved: with: expressions! 


I ventmred :tosglance-at: Rose, 





most some woman, while Rose Carstairs, |. 


ot: ¢ from ithe: assem bled: and then |! 
regre party, 


rece and walued co eleedly away to-an 
Frenoh window, and from thence ont into 


with.amilipgg and oo 
the. arbour es- 
for her accammodationsand 
me upon .m 
“AsI . dhe srnile. did away and 
was changed. for asscernfal and ~ " 
When. Lhad endéi. she rose, and sher 


daughter's arm within her own, exter ‘the 
tips of her fingers-to me and.said, quietly,— 

re ee ee asian ae Ps... so 

-Sorryithia has-happened,, at Will: mider- 

stand how.useless is, yonr aafe whens I inform 

| pon. tneh ay Sanyaine is already. promised, by 


“Then, allowing’ her ‘finger-tips.to remiiin 
for a second within the — ‘I’ had methani- 
cillly * to’ Nea ladyship tarned 
anny itt her ‘danghter on™her ‘arm; while ‘IE 
ee mute aud conn Se eee 
. -seemrad ‘frozen within - bédy, 
while all my senses soomaddtertindd.” 

“ How long I remained. thus I know not; 
‘but when at 


“ At. Jast.I was rewarded, Just ag Eshad! | gill. 


+merry laughter vmingled: with the velateer of 
china <and silver, ~procesding from: the’ ¢ea- 


‘room. 

“¢ That night was the last I ever spent at 

sthomes ‘By six next morning’ I 

was being whitled away -notthwards' by’ ‘the: 
Be -A ‘few -words* hastily written ‘was 
‘the vonly ‘apology ‘I eft | bekind me for this 
sudden and early departure. ~Daus I severed 
myself for ever ‘from -all-connected with/the 
_— +had.-#0 Nagata love ;:and,;olrt 

ow yr? . 

“My father coases his-sad tale ;*his eyes are 
bent on the ground, ‘but I’ faney <I detest:a 
‘faint glitter on* their lashes. 


'*t Poor dear Popsie! ” I aeeejuannins 
‘the hand near me ;: “and poor dear “Rey!” 
add, still more softly. 

Pg glancing wp; Leask,“ What became of 
5 Pepsie ” 

“6! dh Anis, thatcia the saddest partiof all!” 
my father replies, sadly. ‘‘ A few months Jater 
‘I # from :a friend, cwho-had:beenrvisiting 
swith mevat the: time -ef the marriage of: the 
lovely Miss Carstairs vto : Lord ‘ 
Again, later on, through the same agency,ishe 
mewa:came to mo ‘that things were Ts 
«hoald:‘be: between: my: Lord:and Lady: - 
leigh. Be-thiseas itamay;I voannot:eay;but 
‘hat. Ii have never ceased. to love my fisst and 
tbeantifal. love, Rose Carstairs!" " 
Re amother?” , I question, 

Cc) 


tomes. 

‘“Your mother was a good gy ge 
“we were. very chappy together ; : wat 
never to me what thot. other. bad. been. Bat 
do uot desk noxtnonbied, Avinsrerepeiiyies 
amother knew.my.whole story, and. it was. the 
eed for.me.upon-hearing Of my 
sorrow}-that. firat led .me.to, think of. offering 


a 





‘ 
exactly ‘opposite. One glance, and then she }-intention of 


ther to.ahare my. home with us... Andthen:you 
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There is each gentle pleading in hie toner, 
eco a a tonohing entreaty in the emme. 
a ny eonsetence 


PA. Mr. Seton? No; only very sorry 
I break Off suddenly, and then raising my 
eyes to the grave face, bending down aud re. 
ing me 60 earnestly, I stemmor forth in 
quick and agitated tones, — 
- oe letter—Popsie’a lettet! Did you get 
A letter fromthe Colonel? I have.bad no 
reply to the one I wrote; but I do not wonder 
at it, as I have been away since I wrote, and’ 
did not return to my lub before 
‘But I ht I would ran down.and see you 
without for‘farther permission’ to do 
. “Was the letter a very important one, 


‘Yes; very.” 
by well; I can come again another time, 
|} when'it is more convehient to——” 

* Qh,.no! “That wonld not do. Oh, I must, 
tell- you—and: yet’ I can't! Oh,”Mr. Seton, 

can't you guess ‘why I—I do not welcome you. } 
“moré ?°*T- question, as’ I turn away; 
/attd-retrace my. stein. Something like a deep 
‘sigh is, borne 40 me as'I‘do.so. Then with 
‘wwift and hasty stepd he overtakes, me, 

‘< Miss, Ayis,” he_says, in low tones, ‘if 
Fate ig. against;me I must.submit; but I. 2 
so looked forward zto this .mecting! . 
now——” 

“Tam so sorry, Mr. Seton; but I could pets 
help it,”,I say, naively. 

‘Ah, T have’ sirearaed a foolish: dream, Miss. 
Avis, and now. the waking‘ is very hard ; bus,! 
remember, wherever you maybe, or with! 
whomsoever you may be, I shall always think 
of you-with——I was, going to ddd. with the: 
sane feélings;.but I suppose that must not be,! 
now that you. are pom to’ become the bride: 
of another. “Still, ‘I shell:never forget you,, 
oe bust ‘The day may come—bat. no! 


bt: 
3 B33 
i 
nt 


sae 
its 
3 


+ 48 


“Tt wish he would geome ont!’ I ay: at 


the ‘one: —— time, as I-pace slowly 
= ‘forwards along “the shrabbery: 
path. 


ae now s fovinien makes jtself heard, and 
for’ ‘the ‘directjon of the house. ‘I 
denly ‘in -my -restless~walk,-and --wait - wih 
flushed face. There isa winding in vo ng 
and go ‘I-cannot-see'the sppreaching’ , 
300,} 


tment !—4t' jaotly the gatdener ris 
‘I -resumemy- restless walk ;:again I. 
listen y ihe» for’ the’ first sound u the, 
that, may tell-mef 


! 
“My lover! ‘Yes ;-hé it here, and with'dear, 
aaa while I am’ come ‘forth into this: 
uestered walk, unable to bear the op 
indoors, while awaiting my. love's coming ! 
How * ha: y SF ob Baad will be settled 
assured, since ‘hearin 
dear “Popsi 8-own séd:history. ‘Therefore impossible now! -I-shall, not. stay. to 
“pace up tab, and reg patesy 8. aang ouel. “I will write to" him in.» few 
een ee jovoaiy. Lamin's. Aanie ie you Will not say:thatyeu have met 
‘lick bt the th mone ae ee sb il - Me pe not, if you do. not with it men-. 
ioned, “I haye,some business whic me 
in, “T-soppose, #0 ‘do-not turn my | SOTA, again, and] shall-sail shortly.” 
that’ light, ‘springing :step oan’t’-be 


Selphy ‘‘But you have only just returzed, Mr. 
“Dobbin’s | “No f “Nearer Nearer end nearer it comes, Seton!” 
till itis elose npon-me. “I stop, and turn:to | | “.Thatdoes not matier, Miss,Avis. I shall 
confront eh eh anak iw epha | lay to,gethle.down.in d, 
A tall’fi ‘ptands e with grave face, 


not care meno.’” 
«Ab, how: sad are the tenes! And Ihave 
over which'is fast breaking a amiile, as ‘I. open anata 
wide my blue eyes, and exclaim, —_ 
‘Reo Seton!” 


the. pppceatie of. my, 


ode 


All this sorrew! “Bat.then:I could not 
help Lewis ! 

: ye, Miss Avis,” . centinues Ray. 
Then glancing at the ‘pretty. pitkyheaded reve 


there you are; Mies Avis!" 
at my. neck, and.which Ihave 


‘Then our hands meet. — . I a thered’ in th ee aes “ 

fre nieaagh dr be ae a, Mr, Seton ?” | just ga 6 greenkouse, ip i 

Ta oh my Singers stall lie, orithi Roy Betan Seton's papel ask fo rage “i GATT, » iar ith 

r ower 

be ia dade 3 souvenir.of the little szoaiden. whem I 

@ laughs, a then replies,— metat_Lady Betelle’s some two years: since, 

“Tam not ; Miss Avis. “I wrote’to the | and of whom'I have dreathédl s0.nmaapy. foolish 
‘Colonel, telling him pf my projected visit, but | butesweetdreama ever. since!” 

‘have nt ae ‘The grave face is Leap assay tpt gy nal 

ome rd eee you have'not-—”" |.sneh.a ring of intense. sadness in:the tone, I 

can fasio fasion. ‘How an T |, ean:t.xefuge this,rhis: last reqnest ; '80,.taking 


; sak b hem vip tata is come expressly to 


Ae fpwer,frommy-neck, I. baidsit out to. hime 
‘ daim- radi’ e' has heard of myver- |:+hough, Lem thinki g-atill of Lewis. 
Peet meat another’? “Preposterons! And/ -‘}Thank .yo .Avis!  JTbhis.ssmall 
ust let himeknowif he's still in igno- dewectank Lehall a wits ns a sil— | 
Terie Dar p . at any mament, |-tillyomand,I meet 1” heways as, taking 
‘and’ and thea how shotla:T out his pocket-book, he places Sennonte pink 
pomcmef bid eas oo there riot 8 mithin.i them ian eno ae ee 
n wise | keeping. “* An cnnangning att "4 
pho wonder what to do or saynext. ‘His next oe distance, s0 wil ain 


words aid me somewhat. yon, 
- Mies “Avis, mets Topg looked forward.t a 
ge meeting, 


, Mr., Seton!” I mnrmur, 
an ar fp, > hear one wor ‘hae 


comting bere. 


















arms, while hie kieses are being showered 
thick and fast pon my lace. 


The summer te bere again with all ite 
wealth of wild Yoo ——— to and calm, 
eweet ovenings am 
emidde all, for Lewis is with me “coment 4 

vty pe SO gf] love! Troest and bh 
stato gentle, 
thangh the ~ he pe soft 

. and sweet caresees | ton ; 

neer on, ye callous ones ve - n 
peace still to dream of pik f{—~- 

To return. It-is a gloriousevening in ™= 
and Pbyllis.and I are strolling up and down 
the broad: terrace, waiting for'the coming of 
Poptie and Lewis, who have agreed to be our 
escort ta a district. wood, where it is romoured 
‘the ‘rich’ tones -of a nightingale are to be 


beard. 

“Phyllis, you have not-told me what you 
think of Lewis?” I remark, ag I link my arm 
within my friend's. 

‘Laek because, upon their introduction 
to one another, I fancied'I detected a'slight 
.look .of- surptise—nay scorn—in. my “friend's. 
perey eyes as she let them fall upon my lover’s 

"While*he—but, that was only natural 
when I was near ! ‘We have reachéd the stone 
| parppet at the a end so Pn oo 

iatd-room, through the open lows 0 

which come to us‘the Click of the ivory balls. 

“When will this gamé be endéd? * extlaims 
Phyllis, totally oe BO remark. 

“Very soon now, L ” I reply.;.then 
add; ‘but, Phyllis, dear, I am.so anxians to 
hear: your opinion of Lewis tf’ 

“My friend~starts tlightly-as‘I repeat my 
question, bat still no reply comes. 

I-glance-up wonderingly, and with a vexed 
expression. 

¢Phyllis ft” 

“ Forgive me, Avis!” she murmurs, ‘then 
hiding’ her face .axid resting her’ lips on: my 
face; ‘* forgive:me, ‘dear, but’ I-was thinking 
of rhe, ah ike this, when——”’ 

‘She* tates. .I'draw nearer, arid whisper 


softly,— 

“Don't think of it; ™ yilis; dear.“ I remem- 
“ber now; you tld m en we stood® by the 
little wicket- -gate in "Medame's grounds ;, and, 
“*PhYliis,,you showed me that ring!” 

‘T breathe forth the’ last-words in the'faint- 
ext: » aaa manner, featful'lest.we shall* be- 
heard 

ter But, ‘Avis, ‘I-can’t ‘help rematnbe: je 

st; jast’three years ago now! ‘And, 
is as tresh agever in, my mind ft” 

I shudder as. Ilook up’ and& note ‘the ‘sad 
ook ww ae ‘fast overspresding my “friend’s 
‘beantiful 

«Never eee: it-now, dear! *” Lreply ;* “let 
~us'walk up anid:down again ; “Popsie and' Lewis 
Will soon joinus now. “ Phyllis,’ T do, so 
want ta know what yor think-of ‘Lewis.” 

Again’ Phyllis staxts slightly. “Again ‘the 
cold and ‘dark. shadow upon - @’ lovely’ face ; 
again the eet’ look’ in ‘the, grey eyes, She 
must be lost again in recollection of her past ! 
“I ido not want ‘it revealed~ tome ;for’ I am 
#0 happy. gel a undoubtedly ; bat 
love makes one sé! 

-We. have twice ctrolled the whole length of 


the terrace before’th * on gg nas is 
‘broken. Then’ 

« Avis, chilat” s oxsky,in in tones (they 
sound harsh to.mé!), you ‘love .this* Lewis 


Disney ?”’ 

‘* Phyllis! ‘How can you put such a ques- 
‘tion’? I reply indignantly. 
‘“Forgive me, Avis, dear ;“I ought to’ have 


r known better,” she murmurs. ‘'I gee you love 
him 

y, Ph is; L ‘have given gp all for 
Lewis! vave gent “Boy Seton’ hack to India 


with a sdd“heart, and relinquished myshare 
in the property, and all-for the love of’ Lewis ; 
ay,and I would, give ap ten times as much.as 
that ‘for the man I Jove!’ 

‘Yes, she'does indeéd love him!’ murmurs 
 Phyliis, more to herself than to me, as.I con- 





- @nevlon _.olese, pressure of my fingers, ard 
iben Ray Seton leayes me. 


of welcome 
“that I am here, Miss en 


Yon are’ not vexed 


Five minutes later, and I am in my lover’s 


clude. 
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A few hot tears have gathered in my eyes at 
tie bare idea of anyone peer tox my love for 
Levis, and these I wipe stealthily away. 

$s 7 sane Task presently. ‘ Did you ever 
love?” 

We are just passing the billiard-room. The 
click of the ivory balls has ceased. I glance 
in; no one is vitible. Then comes Phyllis's 
answer, spoken in clear, ringing tones. 

‘Yes, Avis. I loved once; ay, loved more 
—_ than ever you do, child! But I 

ve made a vow never to love again!” 

‘‘ What happened, Phyllis? Did he die?” 
‘ ask, glancing up quickly into my friend's 

ace. 
I am sorry I asked the question when I note 
the extreme agitation depicted thereon, bat 
my sorrow comes too late! Phyllis stops by 
the open window, and her reply, though low, 
is clear. 

* Did he die, Avis? No! Though I wished 
that he had. Hatred, disgrace, bitterness— 
these are all harder than sorrow and mourning 
for the dead, child! Bat ask me no more 
now! I could not bear it. And see! here 
comes the Colonel and Lewis Disney !" 

Something in the manner in which she 

ronounces my lover's name, something in the 
ook which pS ery the words, jars upon 
me, and I feel glad that I have an opportunity 
to leave my friend for a while, and take 
refuge with my own dear love as we all 
roceed across the meadows towards the 
istant wood, F 


« What was that?” 

I am wide awake in an instant, and start 
from my couch, and turn my head in listening 
attitude in the direction from whence the 
sound had come which had disturbed me from 
my sweet dreamings of Lewis ! 

All is silent and hushed around me. 
Nothing near at hand evidently, for the bright 
moonlight floods my room and brings out 
distinctly each object within it. 

All is as it was when I laid down my book 
and put out my candle hours before. And 
yet I can’t get over the idea that a something 
must have happened to startle me so suddenly, 
ve awake me thus abruptly out of my deep 


Pp. 

And yet the silence that envelops all 
around seems to confirm the notion that I 
aust have been mistaken in ae that it 
was anything that had thus disturbed me. 

“Té must have been Carlo chasing some 
stray cat,” I tell myself, and then I settle 
myself down comfortably and shut my eyes, 
intending to again sleep. But although I 
thus ardently long for, and zealously court, 
the presence of the drowsy god, he is not to 
be propitiated. Sleep I cannot, and still the 
memory of the sound that had disturbed me 
is still in my ears. I think of Lewis; and 
then my thoughts revert to the conversation 
on the terrace with Phyllis. What can she 
have meant by her obstinately declining to 
give her — of my lover? And then her 
words: “You love him passionately, I can 
see, child; but, remember, men can false, 
and Lewis Disney is so much like—like 
someone I once knew, that I afraid I am 
prejudiced |” 

She had uttered these words jast when 
bidding me good-night upon our retarn from 
the wood. But I am in ant that she thus 
compares my Lewis with a stranger, who has, 
perhaps, been the source of all her woe and 
sorrow! Perish the idea! And yet, try as I 
will to put asideall disagresale ideas, I cannot 
but suggest to myself what would become of 
me were Lewis to prove false. Oaly a bare 
suggestion, and it seems too remote to realize 
& satisfactory reply to it. Lewis—my Lewis! — 
and deceit are too far apart! I smile 
complacently to myself as I come to this con- 
clusion ; and then—— 

Gracious heavens! There it is again! 
Only much fainter. And this time I recog- 
nize it for what it is—a woman’s scream ! 

I feel very timid, and the bright moonlight 
which floods my room gives it a weird appear- 


- * * 





ance. I will go into Pbhyllis’s room, and 
tell her what I have heard, and perhaps she 
will let me stay with her till morning light. 
Rising from my couch, I hastily throw on my 
dressing gown and encase my feet in slippers, 
and then open my door and proceed down the 
corridor in the direction of my friend’s 
chamber. 

On my way I pass Lewis’s door, and, to m 
astonishment, it is wide open. However, 
stop not to fully realize the fact, but speed 
noiselessly on. 

Phyllis's door is at length gained ; but here 
a fresh surprise awaits me—hers also stands 
wide open! I enter the room. 

No sound of gentle, even breathing strikes 
on my ear. 

Phyllis!” I call, softly. ‘ Phyllis!” 
again, and louder. No reply. 

I pull aside the bedclothes, but qnly to 
disclose an empty couch., Phyllis is not 
there! The room is silent and tenantless ! 
And then a nameless and horrible idea flits 
through my brain. 

Phyllis’s words return to me in all their 
harshness and coldness; her strange manner 
upon all the occasions when Lewis has been 
introduced into our conversation. 

What can it all mean? I must find out. 

I cross eagerly to her bedroom window and 
look out. A fair and lovely scene greets me. 
The broad, stone terrace beneath, lying white 
and still in the moon's soft light ; beyond, the 
grassy lawn, dotted here and with flower- 
ing shrubs, which cast strange and fantastic- 
looking shadows; then, a little to the left, 
the shrubbery path, lying in the shadow of 
its guardian laurels and hollies. 

Again, a little farther ahead, and approached 
by a winding path, which branches off from 
the principal one, stands a small summer- 
house, which Popsie has had lately erected in 
readiness for the burning July and August 
weather. 

It is not quite finished, and the workmen 
have left some of their tools in readiness for 
the morning's work. All this I see and re. 
member as I stand gazing forth from my post 
at Phyllis’s window. 

Then a something white gleams for a second 
in and out amid the dark hollies of the shrub- 
bery-path. Only for a second. ButI start 
from my post at the window, re.cross the 
room, and then down the corridor to the head 
of the staircase. Down this, with quick and 
noiseless footstep and beating heart, I speed. 

Once in the spacious hall I stop, and con- 
sider for a few moments which way I shall 
next take. 

Even as I stand there, with hand-clas 
brow and throbbing heart, Fate is at my side, 
propelling me mysteriously forward to—— 

Ay! what do I expect to see? What do I 
expect to hear if I pass forth into the moonlit 
seers? That I can't tell myself in actual 
word .; but Fate compels me to go forward, 
and I can but submit. 

Even as I glance rapidly around me at the 
various doors before me, I detect a slight 
movement of the silken cartain which conceals 
the entrance to the billiard-room ; only such 
a slight motion, that I rub my eyes, and look 
again before I can thoroughly realize that I 
am not mistaken. 

No! again the silken curtain sways slowly 
forward, and this time I can detect rustle 
of its folds. That decides me. Advancing, 
still softly and hurriedly, I put it aside and 
enter the billiard-room. All here is also 
hushed and still. Bat one of the low French 
windows is open; I cautiously approach it and 
look forth. No one is in sight—nothing but a 
stray cat, which scuttles past me with swift, 
scurrying feet. 

My heart beats faster and faster as I stand 
here thus upon the eve of —— 

Hark! Only a low, suppressed murmur of 
distant voices, too faint, too distant, for me to 
r ize their owners or their import. 

I listen attentively; and then, guided by 
the sound, turn swiftly down the dar 





shrubbery path, glancing fearfully, mean- 
while, to the right and left as I proceed. 

When I arrive at the small path branching 
off towards the summer-house I stop. 

The voices become more distinct; and I 
fancy—but it must be fancy alone—that I 
detect my own name! 

A blinding mist seems all at once to cross 
my line of vision, while a dull, rashing sound, 
as of many waters, is in my ears. 

But still Fate isat my side. I must go for- 
ward, though I would fain return to the quiet 
of my own room. Therefore, thus blinded, 
and with the sounds coming to me as from 
far, far away, and conf y, I tarn down 
the little winding th, and then glance 
straight before me. rough the intervening 
bushes I can just glimpse the white glimmer 
which has led me on till now. 

Bat all else is hidden from me by the thick 
foliage of the dark bushy holly, against which 
Iam pressing, and then I feel & I must 

ress forth still. Bat, even as Iam aboat to 
0 80, & woman’s voice speaks, low and soft ; 
but, oh! the agony and entreaty in the tone! 

‘*Listen to me for the last time! I have 
probed her heart, and I know too well—alas! 
that it is entirely yours! Oh! do not trifle 
with it as you have with others! She is so 
young ; and she loves you so well!” 

It is the voice of Phyllis Clinton, but 
whom is she addressing? and for whom is she 
pleading ? 

And then like a rash comes the fearful and 
horrible idea that has once before taken hold 
—— me. ButI will not—I cannot believe 
it 

Thrneting it aaite, PBs and Poa 80 
eagerly for the reply, that I may satisfy my 
throbbing heart that it is not as I tear. 

The reply comes at length,and, oh, Heaven ! 
it is the voice of my lover! 

“Really, Phyllis,” he says, in light and 
airy tones, with such harshnéss, ‘' really, what 
a actress you would make! A second 
Mrs. Langtry, by Jove!” 

And then the odour o* cigar smoke is wafted 
to me. 

** Lewis Morrice—for that is your real name 
though you have chosen to adopt another, and 
Ican well believe that you find it necessary 
after that night in June, just three years 

“I thought we had settled all about that 
little affair, cara mia," he breaks in with, still 
in the light, airy tones with the harsh ring. 

*‘ Lewis Morrice, you have no heart what- 
ever! Once again I ask you, will you Pro. 
mise faithfully to be true to the girl who 
given you all her pang pases, coe. who loves 

m 50 passionately you promise me 
this I will go away, with my secret still undis- 
closed, and never again cross your path!” 

** And what will you gain for your devotion 
and sacrifice, cara mia?” 

‘‘What shall I gain? A peace, I hope, to 
which I have long been a stranger, Lewis 
Morrice.” 

“‘ And this little maiden with the blue eyes, 
is she to know the secret? Is she to be 
allowed a peep behind the scenes and see us, 
the actor and the accomplished ac‘ress, as 
we are before we appear on the stage? ”’ 

‘* Never! never! Did she for one instant 
doubt you, or believe you false and unworthy 
of her love, it would her, Lewis! yes, kill 
her! ‘Those were her own words.” 

*‘ Better death for her than—let me see, 
how did your words run? Ah, I remember 
now! ‘Hatred, di bitterness, these are 
all harder to bear sorrow and mourning 
for the dead.’ I havea good memory, and a 
quick ear, cara mia.” 

“You were quite welcome to hear my 
speech ; it was intended for you rather than 
for my companion. I the sight of 
your bent head as we passed the bi iard-room 
in our stroll upon the terrace this evening, and 
I knew you were listening; and not for the 
first time, Lewis Morrice !"’ 

“And, as the proverb has it, ‘ Listeners 
hear no good of themselves,’ But I must be 
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ositively retiring indoors. My cigar is 

nished, and, having no idea I should be so 
long held captive here, I did not provide my- 
self with a second. Allow me to lead you 
back to the house, cara mia.” 

“Stop, Lewis Morrice, where you are! I 
have not = finished. Will you promise me 
what I ask?” 

“Let me see! To love faithfully and truly 
the little maiden with the blue eyes (I balieve 
they are blue, but really all women’s eyes 
seem alike!), and thus to be parted for ever 
from my dear wife; or else——Ah, really! I 
forget the reverse of the picture. Will you 
aid my memory, dear wife?” 

“Not that word! Heaven forbid that I 
should ever call such as you husband /”’ comes 
the reply in hot, scorching tones. ‘See here! 
I have it still; but it is nothing to me now, 
—nothing more than a pebble picked up on the 
gea-shore, which I fling from me, far, far 
away. So!” 

A something glitters far above the holly 
leaves in the bright moonlight, then falls 
with a ringing sound at my feet. 

I lower my body to look at it, for the fatal 
mist is still obscuring my vision. I touch it 
and turn it over ; it is the golden circlet shown 
me by Phyllis Clinton, that ring when I first 
met Lewis Disney. 

My head grows dizzy; my whole frame 
trembles so that I can scarce support myself. 
I clutch hold of a branch of the friendly 
sheltering holly, and regardless of the pain 
its sharp-pointed leaves are giving me, I 
clutch it tightly, and steady myself in my 
former position ; and then—— 

“ What a pity to waste it thus, cara mia! 
It might have done for someone else. Bat, 
tell me the nature of the dreadfal or?” 

+I will, Lewis Morrice!” 

The voice is grown so cold, so intense, that 
I scarcely recognize it. 

“If you refuse to do as I ask you—nay, 
entreat you, then——” 

A break, and something like a heavy sob. 

“ And then, my dear wife?” 

The words are almost hissed forth. I draw 
nearer still, and clatch more tightly at my 
prickly supports. 

Steps are heard on the tiled flooring. 

‘* Come no nearer, Lewis Morrice. I already 
bear the marks of your ro treatment ! 
See here, where the skin is a ly growing 
discoloured ? ” 

“Bah! that is not worthy of the scream 
with which you broke the stillness. Let me 
know the end of the dreadfal or, madam |” 

“*T will disclose the secret /" 

Only five little words; but it seemed an 
‘age that the uttering of them took. Slowly 
and distinctly they fell upon my listening ear. 
Anxiously I awaited their effect upon—that 
other. But no reply. Only a dead silence 
succeeded—a silence which seemed so awful, 
Gradually I d 

y t) my position, an 
cautiously put my con pe in the direction 
from whence I could obtain a clearer view of 
the two. Cautiously—for I feared detection— 
and I must know the end! 

One , and I understood all. 

Phyllis Clinton stood on one side of the 
rustic table in the middle of the summer- 
house, stood with soft and flowing white robs, 
the same she had worn at dinner; her clear- 
cutfeatares were plainly visible in the intensity 
of the moon's rays. 

Qae hand lay on the table, while the other 
was tightly clasped on her heart. And 
Opposite her; oh, what an alteration had 

there! No smiling-faced Lewis Dian 
was before me; but, in his stead, a man wi 
cold sardonic smile agen tis distorted face, 
with clenched fists and cold, glittering eyes! 
Lewis Disney! The same man, and yet not 
Se sae oe 4 have. 30 time for further 
scrutiny ; fer again he speaks. 

“Ah! I thought this would be the purport 
of the dreadful and sententious or, madame ! 
Bat you will never execute your threat! And 
I shall never comply with your conditions! 





Never! Icame out here purposely to think 
over, with the help of a cigar and the moon, 
the best mode of breaking gently the news to 
the little maiden with the blue eyes that I 
love no longer. 

“*T have lately discovered that she is not 
the heiress I imagined her. Therefore, as 
another appears in her place, whose eyes are 
not so bonny, but whose purse is far faller, I 
can't withstand the temptation. So now, 
madame, threats and entreaties alike are 
unavailing. 

“Will you return indoors? Bat, before 
you go, if you value your safety, you must 
first promise me faithfully never to disclose 
the secret.” 

A heavy sob breaks from Phyllis Clinton. 
The other hand is clasped on her heart, as 
though to stop its wild beatings, One 
moment's intense anxiety, and then,— 

‘*T will not promise it, Lewis Morrice!” 

Cold, clear, and distinct fall the words on 
my ear. A slight sound of felling iron, a 
raised arm, and then a Preise shriek from 
me as I rush forward, and fall senseless over 
the prostrate form of my friend Phyllis 
Clinton ! 7 ¢ M 

‘* Popsie, I have been very ill!” 

“Yes, my darling! but you are getting 
stronger now.” 

*‘ Yes, I feel stronger; only I can't remem. 
ber something that I want to remember!” 

‘Don’t try now, Avis. It will all come 
back to you soon, I daresay.” 

“Bat I want to know. Did—— No, I 
can't remember her name, or his!” 

‘‘ Never mind now, Avis. Try and get quite 
strong again, and then you and I will go away 
to the south, and watch the waves of the blue 
Mediterranean. You would like that, my 

£2"? 

‘* Very much, Popsie!"’ 

Then I close my eyes for a few seconds. 

It is quite enough for me to lie here and try 
to recollect the past, 

Iam feeling very, very weak still ae I lie 
here on this calm, sunny afternoon in Septem- 
ber. My couch is drawn close to the window, 
and from it I can look forth on the quiet, green 
fields and distant wood. 

Presently I open my eyes, and see Popsie 
still at my side; bat his face is covered by 
his hand, and his head is bert very low; 
while, every now and then, I notice a slight 
motion of his shoulders, as though he 
—— tes 

‘* Popsie, you are crying ! 

‘My pet, I cannot help it! but they are 
tears of joy, Avis! Yes, tears of joy; for this 
is the first time, for many weeks now, that 
you have recognised me, or been at all like 
yourself. Bat I will wipe them away now, 
if m pet does not like to see them.” 

“L o not like tears, Popsie; and I am so 

lad I am getting better. It seems to me that 

have been asleep a very long time, Popsie; 
and I have had such nasty dreams all the 
time. I dreamed, Popsie, that—— I can’t 
remember her name—I wish I could!” 

I break off hastily, and cry myself out of 
sheer weakness. 

‘My pet!’ murmurs Popsie. 

Then the door opens and the doctor enters. 

‘And how is my little patient?’’ he ques- 
tions, advancing and laying his hand on 
mine. 

‘Doctor, can you tell me her name?” I 
whisper, looking straight up into his face with 
wide, blue eyes. 

“Ah! I see,” he murmurs. Then, tarning 
to my father adds, “If Miss Avis continues 
to gain strength, I think it will be better for 
all that she should be told the truth. Mere 
fancying and dwelling upon the subject will 
only retard her Me 

“As you judge best, doctor,” replies my 
father. 

“Very well then. Miss Avis, if you will 
promise to be very good and do all that I ask 
you, I will tell you the name that you are so 
anxious to remember.” 


‘When ?” I whisper. 

“Let me see. To-day is Monday. Well, 
we will say on Saturday morning. Only you 
must be good in the meantime,”’ 

‘Twill! I will!’ I reiterate, then close 
my eyes once more and try to think it all out. 
Bat the name is the missing link in my con. 
fused ideas ; and therefore, the past remains a 
blank to me still, And yet I still worry over 
it ; and strive so hard to pierce the thick cur- 
tain which seems to obscure my mental vision 
each time that I begin a retrospection. 

The days pass quickly by. 

Taesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday ; 
and at length Saturday comes and finds me 
80 much stronger that Dr. Forbes is delighted 
with my improvement, and begins merrily to 
discuss plans with Popsie for my removal to 
the south of France early the following 
week. 

After half-an-hour spent thus, during which 
I regard him anxiously, fearful lest he forgets 
his promise, he rises, and bidding me ‘‘ good- 
bye,”' places on the small table at my side a 
sealed packet. 

‘“‘ That will supply the missing name, Miss 
Avis,” he says. ‘ Read it, and then commit 
it to the flames. It will be better for you to 
go away knowing all.” 

Saying this he nods me farewell once again, 
and then the door closes on Popsie and him, 
and I am alone with the sealed packet. 

I lift it up and glance at the superscription. 
Nothing but the single word ‘‘Avi+,” in 
rather shaky characters, meets my view. 
Bat at sight of the single word the thick cur- 
tain disappears, and the past lies before me 
clear and distinct. 

‘“ Phyllis!’’ I gasp, as the tears well into 
my eyes and courses down my cheeks. “I 
must see what her secret wa3!"’ I exclaim. 

Tearing open the enclosure I drew forth a 
sheet of foreign note-paper, covered with 
writing in her well-remembered hand, And 
this is what I read : 


“‘ Avis, by the time this reaches you, I shall 
have passed away to another world. Do not 
mourn for me, dear; I would rather go than 
remain after the cruel fates have thus 
blighted my life. Avis, I have heard that you 
were a witness of my last meeting with 
Lewis Disney or Lewis Morrice. I am 
glad it was so in one way, as I feel that 
the blow would be less hard to bear now 
that you have seen for yourself what the 
man can be. You heard him call me wife! 
Yes; I am his wife! and he is my hus- 
band for the short space longer that I remain 
in this dreary and sad world. But never 
willingly did I become wed to him, Avis, 
No; I loved another at the time, and he loved 
me, but would not declare his love; for I was 
rich, and he was r. I could not tell him 
that I had enough for both, and so he went 
far, far away out of my sight for ever. And 
I, in my bitterness of heart and great sorrow, 
cared not what became of me. And s9, when 
Lewis Morrice presented himself before me, 
with his honeyed speeches and ‘ make-believe ' 
loyalty and love, I accepted him, We were 
married, and for a few months all went well. 
I rushed madly into the gay vortex of society 
to be met with in Paris, and flattered myself 
that I was happy. Buta changecame. Soon 
I learnt from others the truth of my husband's 
real disposition and character. He was a for- 
tune-hunter, and had married me solely for 
my wealth. 

‘‘How well I remember the evening in 
Jane when I accused him of it! And also 
for squandering my fortune in gambling and 
such like! We were strolling together by the 
margin of a lake at the time. He stopped snd- 
denly as my scornful words sounded on his 
ear, glancing rapidly to right and left; then, 
with all the fury and passion of a murderer 
in his every feature, he seized me and dragged 
me to the edge of the dark depths. Just as I 
felt the cold waters close over me a thick 
cloud obscured the moon’s bright rays. With 





one piercing shriek I sank. The last thing I 
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was conscious of was my ‘husband's face look- 
ing down on‘me from the bank above, with an 
exoression on it that words fail me to:describe. 
When I rose to the surface T'was fortunate 
enongh to grasp atsontething solid. It wasa 
boat that was drifting loosely about. I clang 
to it with all my strength, and was ‘found the 
next morning by a wood-outter, going early 
to his daily labour. The promise ofa heavy 
reward for ‘his seoreoy sealed his Hips; :and, 
from that day to this, no one ‘knows of ‘the 
dark cloud that has overshadowed my life 
since that sweet Jane sevening. neat 

‘* Lem writing you this account of my sad 
history that you may never waste another 
moment in regretting the past, or im mourn- 
fully recalling the looks and tones of one who 
has brought so much sorrow for ‘us ‘both. 
Now, farewell, from-one whom you' will never 
again meet in this world. 

* Poyrers.” 


This isall the letter contains. 

“Qh, Phyllis, Phyllis!’ Ianoan,as I look 
long and sadly at the signature .of my friend, 
ol reatise the-sense:of the conchading words. 
“Never “again “to ‘meet ‘you in this world! 
Never agxin? . And all his fault! And ‘I 
loved him so. And I have been foolish and 
wilfal. I have given pain to another, and 
now itis myturn. Oh, Lewis, Lewis! How 
could you treat ‘her so?” And-»then tears 
come to my aid. 

For fall ten minutes or more I wesp on, 
while it all flashes before me. The woman's 
fsoream ; my midnight walk; the scane ia the 
summer-house ; and lastly—— 

But no! I strive hard and»put that aside, 

With a shudder I dry my eyes, and ‘refold- 
ing Phyllis's letter, I return it to:its enclosure 
then call,— 

** Popsie!” 

* * * * 7 

“ Will you come for a stroll across ‘the:sands 
and the rocks, Popsie ?’’ 

‘“*T am sorry I can’t accede to your invita- 
tion, Avis; but, unfortunately, the post has 
brought me so many letters that I feel com- 
pelled to waste at least° two hours of this 
glorious sunshine in replying to‘them.” 

“ Nasty old‘buesiness Jetters:I suppose, Pop- 
sie! LIswish I could help you.” 

My father smiiles:as he lays his hand on one 
envelope, and holds it ‘up to my view, and 
then says,— 

** Not all business letters, Avis. This isan 
exception.” 

I scan the ‘bold, manly characters, and 
faint colour ‘tinges my cheeks us I recognise 
the nee ‘of Roy Seton. 

‘From Roy Seton?” I question, carelessly. 

“Yes, Avis. Would you'weloome-him if he 
were to comenow?”’ 

My father asks this softly, laying bis hand 
on mine meanwhile. 

“ Oh, Popsie, I can: searcely tell!” I niur- 
mur. 

“ Butyouwwould notsend ‘him away again, 
Avis?” 

“No; I think not, Popsie.” 

My father kisses my brow: once or’ twice, 
then bids me go forth into the golden san- 


“TI will come:later on, Avis,” he says, as he 
turns away to bis esvriteire, and places Roy 
Seton's letter therein, while I swanter forth 
into the bright, golden sunshine, past the gar- 
dens where bloom the never leafless rose-trees 
and sweet-scented myrtles. On and-on, till I 
gain the long stretch of yellow sands. 

= ae out. ‘heys’under the blue 
sky, quicken my'steps consequently, so 
as to gain the shelter of the “big;‘brown rocks 


At last I find @ nice cool, shady spot,-and 
then throwing aside my‘ hat, I give myself “ap 
Seton's ~aeening eb astenhiny bie 

i 5 ahve ing to 
try hisfate? And ifo,;#hall I again send 
him away? I cant > tell fer there are 
moments in nry life stiilj;when all the fresh- 
ness, all the sweetmess and ‘passion of my 





‘first love, returns in’all its‘fores; and I shed 


bitter tears as I dwell upon ‘the past, and 
fioger omresaingly the small, brown forget-' 
‘me-nots, which I can't find it in my heart to 


yst part from. 


I have them with meas I sit here amid the 
brown rocks, with’ nought near me bat ‘the 
yellow sands and bright blue waters. I glance 
rapidly around meas T’draw the small packet 
forth, and onos again gaze upon‘the withered 


petals. 


At sight of them memory asserts her sway, 
and ‘again, in fancy, I am seated amid the 
j feathery foliage of my favourite wil- 

low ; again I draw forth the silver coin and 
tender it to the figure below. And then ‘the 


face of Lewis Disney is before’me, as fresh 
and real in every detail as though the curtain 
of sorrow and sickness’had ‘not intervened. 
First one ‘tear, and then a second, falls with 
a little eplashon the @ry and withered memen- 


toes connected ‘with my first entrance into the’ 
‘little blind boy's kingdom. And then suddenly 


“that other soene rises*before me, and ‘fills my 
‘heart with disgust for the one actor and pity 
for the other. 

‘‘Poor Phyllis!” I murmur, as I glance 
seaward with strained gaze. 


Then my eyes fall“again on the withered: 


blossoms, lying sosenseless‘and still on my 
dress, and I remember that his was the hand 
that firet placked them. 

‘<I will not ‘keep'them any longer !” I ex- 
claim, aloud. 

Then, suiting the*aetion to the word, I col- 
‘leet them one by one, and then, stepping from 
my bower of-reck, I advance close to the edge 
of the little silvery waves, and, exerting all 
my strength, I castthe faded ‘blossoms from 
‘me farahead into the blueocean. They flutter 
in the sunrmer breeze for a few seconds, then 
fall and float on the dancing waves, and are 
carried far away. 

I stand watching them; whilethe hot tears 
will gather in my eyes,-as I feel that the last 
link betwee1 me and Lowis Disney is severed 
forever! Then turn, «3 a voice sounds in'my 


ear,— 

“ Miss Avis!” 

Ieconfrant Roy Seton. The hot blush will 
suffuse my face as I note the wistfal look in 
his eyes as he holds’ont his hand to me. 

IT place my fingers within his, and allow him 
to lead me away toe shady seat on a brown 
rook. 

“Tam not unwelcome this time, I hope, 
Avis ?”’ he asks presently. 

What canI say? I think of the-withered 
nee now floating far ont to sea ; then, turn- 

ing my still blushing face away from my ‘com- 
panion, I murmur ever so softly,— 

“ No, Roy ! » 


Only two little words, bat they are sufficient. 
Half-an-hour | passes 


for my compattion. 
quickly, and the dear Popsie joins us. 

Bomehow I feel- happier in my heart than I 
-ever did when in the'first flash’and intoxica- 
tion of ‘my first love! 


[THE END.] 





-_——— 
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JvustTiziaBLE Homicipr. 
ar ane thirteen ballets were found in his 
ead, 
And-the crowd eagerly asked the reason why, 
‘When a man, witha smile, sontontionsinenid : 


“He .was.isimging ‘Wait till the clouds-rell 


by.’ ” 
“ Muni,” ‘e2id a small boy the other ‘day, 


“* do little angels wear ‘sh66s and ck 
. ey 


summer time?” “No, my'son.” ‘Do 


go barefoot?” ‘Yes.’ ‘And do they stay 


out ter sundown?” “T * go.” 


"Velden the stars tickle their feot “when on 


they twinkle?” The fond mother was non- 
plussed, 















“War? Not lend a:paltry tenner to:me— 
to your other self?” “My dear fellow, I 
— never get it back—I know myself too 
well,’ 

Great was THE Fart Trenror.—It is said 
that a well-known opera singer’s ‘name was 
Getleinmeister-Sigmarigen, ‘'btit she’dropped 
it.” Is must have made a loud noise when 
she dropped it. 

“Wr you have the kindness, sir, to take 
my great.coat to town with you in your car- 
on gpl Certainly, my young ay but 

ow will you get it again?” ‘Oh, very 
easily—I shall remain in it.” 


his head, ‘‘It is very strange, bat éhere are 
people dying. now who never died before |” 

A ®cotcn dominie, after relating to his 
scholars the story of Ananias and: Sapphira, 
asked them “why God did not strike>every- 
body dead who'told:« lie?” <Aifter along 
silence one little fellow got to his: feet and 
exclaimed, *‘ Because, sir,. there -wadna | be 
onybody left.’ is 

Prrrssvnensr (to New Yorkér): ‘ I'sed that. 
in the Boston:street ‘cars the ‘formula, * Here's 
a seat Mrs, Lady,’ is coming into‘use.” New 
Yorker: ‘Yes ; and Boston pretends to ‘be a 
city of odltare too.” ‘‘ What ‘do you say in 
New York ‘when you offer a lady a seat?” 
‘We never do.”— American Paper. 


A Wise Pascavtion.—The New York Legis- 
lature has passed a bill compelling: hotel Jand- 
lords to-have a rope in every room. ‘This will 
not only. serve .as.a fire-escape, but it-willalso 
furnish the guest a means of -committmge 
suicide without blowing.out the.gas. Gas is 
too expensive to be devoted to .suisidal 
purposes. 

How cold and unfeeling the officers ‘of a 
hea err Re weg do ot to be‘surel A 

resent toa ety recently, fan 
thus This unfortunate young man 2 the 
only son of 2a widow who died childless, ‘and 
his earnings maintain his aged father*and in- 
fant brothers, whose sole support ‘he-is.”’ ‘The 
secretary of the society wrote’on the margin 
of the epistle, “The ciroamstances of this’case 
are evidently exaggerated.” 

Worst THan Dynamite.—The Czar has. be- 
come so neamens and river t that en 
reads mo other paper except those ex: 
prepared and printed for him. The ‘Gther od 
a moss-covered mule joke inadvertently crept 
into-one of the issues of his especially p 
paper,.and when the Czar encountered it his 
wrath was terrible to behold. He said: such 
reading was more blood-curdling. and nerve- 
distracting than the report of a diabolioal 
dynamite plot against his life, and the editor 
was shot next morning at sunrise. 

He had been courting-her for six moriths. 
withont:coming to she point, when she turned 
on kkimyone evening ‘with :—“ Charles, isn’t it 
awfal fora girl like me to have to worry over 
how I invest seventy-five thousand 


love. nei for my‘ money, and I gave it ‘to 
papa!” was the artless reply. 
How “Youne Qvixers Mare Love. — 
“Martha, does ‘thee love me?” asked 
Quaker “youth of one at whose shrine 
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fOCIETY. 


Dorine Jubilee week Hyde Park was a lovely 
sight. On the Monday the whole world of 
Society: was gathered there, and the costumes 
were superb. ‘We notice that there is a war 
raging between high and low bonnets just 
now; and a huge erection consisting of a 
ladder of bows, a sheaf of green barley and 
half.a.small field of poppies, towers aloft in 
the immediate vicinity of a tiny bonnet con- 
sisting apparently of two sprays of Jaburnum 
about three inches in length. As the dark- 
eyed wearer turns her head, it can be seen 

t ‘a few folds.of brown tulle serve as.a 
foundation for the yellow flowers, but as these 
lie flat.npon.the head, they form no appreci- 
able addition tothe size. <A lovely girl, tall 
and smiling, passes along in all the summer 
glory of white soft muslin, held in folds by 
pink ribbon hows. In her very small -honnet 
is.@ spray of ,honeysockle, andsher silk sun- 
shade, in softest gathered pink, throwsa warm 
gleam upon -her ‘face. The colour most in 
vogue igthe:new ‘“ Gobelin,” which is almost 
a powder’ blue witha tinge of greenish grey 
running through it—a moat delicate hue. 

Ture: seomse, tendency this season to wear 
the:dresses rather inconveniently long. Some 
of them raise the dust in clouds as they pass 
over it. Others sare veritable trotieuses as 
the French call these short .walking-length 
dresses. ‘They daintily.olear the ground, 
keeping themselves free of its contamination 
— This-is the ideal length for a dress 


Onze ofthe most charming sights in the 
Park was the sort of impromptu garden 
|e ecw ag Seer place on the cocasion of the 

‘s Festival. Princes and princesses, 
dukes and .dusheszes, and aristocrats of all 
kinds » freely mingled - with the Board School 
children, and the sight as a picture will never 
be forgotten ‘by those-who witnessed it. 

‘Savendetters written by the Duke of Kent, 
father of’ Her Majesty, -were-sold last week in 
the ‘Hétel Drouot, Paris, for the samof £40, 
In ane of these, dated August 17, 1819, ocours 
the fdllowing interesting statement about the 
tobe Queen of gland tee ner aia: 

En and ‘of India: 
‘““Asr firsts nameis Alexandrina; Victoria, by 
which name she is always called at home, is 
her leat, being that.of her dear mother. ‘The 
first. abe: bears after :her godfather, ‘the Em. 
r-of Russia. As-to her resemblance to 
Of.-her parents, I may tell. you that her 
mouth and hair, which .last. promises to 
be.dark brown, are likeher mother's. Every- 
body says that her eyes and-nose are ‘mine, 
Yesterday she accomplished her twelfth week, 
and-what is remarkable, che is as strong.as a 
child .of five months, and already shows 
symptoms of teething.” 

Tue, report that the Queen will confer:a 
peerageon Prince Albert Victor is very likely 
tobetrue. His father, the Prince of Wales, 
holds. four cpoarners, two helonging to. his 

ition as Crown Prince, and two conferred 

y patent during infancy. These two last 
are the Earldoms of Chester and of Dublin. 
It would,.of course, be within the prerogative 
of the.Queen to confer a new peerage on her 
ot in that case one of the extinct 
edoms-of. Kent, Olarence, Gloucester, or 
Sussex would probably be revived. But it is 
thought by competent authorities more likely 
that the ‘would give the young prince.a 
patent in the name of one of his father’s 


pearnapa , aod that he may be called to the 
— by the title af the Earl of 


Taw Queen has sanctioned the accepten 
of the Bronze Star which the Khedive 04 
d nfer on all officers and men who 
have served in the Soudan between General 
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STATISTICS. 


INTERESTING Facts apouT THE Panis ProrLe.— 
The annual return published by the Prefecture 
of the Seine with re to the population of 
Paris, the consumption of food, the circula- 


‘tion of vehicles and passengers by train, and 


other economic facts- bearing ‘upon life ‘in ‘the 
metropolis for 1886, has just appeared. The 
food supply of Paris comprised, in addition to 
261,377 live oxen, 234,349 calves, 1,891,871 
sheep, 247,105 pigs, 13,377 horses, and 304 
donkeys, 152,005 tans-of butchers’ maat, 24,152 
tons of ‘pork, 3,575:tons of ‘horseflesh, 24,143 
tons of poultry, 17,559 tons of batter, 5,412 
tons of cheese, 4,544 tons of turbot, salmon, 
and red mullet. In addition to the above, 
Paris consumed. last year over 400,000,000 eggs, 
while in the way. of liquids. the consumption 
was 87,560,000 gallons. of wine, 3,217,000 
gallons of irits and jiquenrs, 6,705,000 
gallons of cider, and’6,120,000 galllons:of ‘beer. 
Turning to the vital statistios, it will be found 
that the number of births during the year was 
60,636, of whom.over 17,000: were illegitimate, 
while the number of .deaths was 57,092, of 
which over 10,000“were due to pulmonary 
og mee The total number of patients in 
the hospitals during ‘the year-was 130,765, of 
whom 13,920 died. There were 20,604 mar- 
riages, and 488 divorees. 





GEMS. 


Nor-failare, ‘but low aim, is:crime. 

Great good is often ‘unaccomplished, 
merely because it is not attempted. 

Tue worth of a state:in the long ran is the 
worth of .the individuals composing it. 

Tne vanity of human life is like a river, 
constantly passing away, yet constantly 
coming on. 

Iv our souls be immortal, this makes 
abundant amends forthe frailties of life and 
the sufferings of this atate. 

A rive lady is.a squirrel-headed thing, ‘with 

small airs and small notions, about as 
applicable to the business of life as a pair of 
tweezers to the forest. 
, Ir ol peers that y-men- Pagapes poses Se 
gnorant carriage is eaught, as men take 
G@iseases one of another ; therefore, let them 
take heed of their-company. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Nor: Canz.—Three eggs, one and one-half 
cups of sugar, one‘half cup of butter, oue-half 
cup.of milk, two and.one-half cups of)flonr, 
one and one-half tesspoonfuls. of baking 
powder, one. cup of the meats.of any kind of 


. 


| mute. 


Scrap Booxs,—The best sorap books. for 
i -are made of coloured linen, the edges 


‘stitched round ‘with a-sewing machine, with a 


bind of a colour. The foundation of the cover 
thick brown cardboard, covered with holland; 
Brown Irish isa good staff; the width of the 
Irish makes two pages, and American.cloth 
-will servefor-a cover.. In putting the picture 
on, use -well:made ‘paste with alam in it; 
which keeps it. sweet, and iron.as you finish 
each picture with .2 cool iron; this keeps 
them. smooth withont pressing. Same people, 
instead of binding the edges, buttonhole them 
over with wool. It takes longer time, and 
does not-preserve them so well. To bind, pat 
all the leaves: and the:cover together; maken 
oreaee down the eentre ; inthe middle-of the 
length pierce a hole with a stiletto, an 
another above and another below, two inches 
apart; run-a ribbon through these, and tie on 
the-ontaide, s0 as: to ‘have three bows. 

may, however,. buy excellent books, by no 
means expensive, for sticking the scraps-in. 


You Nec parade gears axe and~a 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Instzap of either ordinary inhumation, 
cremation, or embalming, one Kergovatz pro- 
poses to replace these methods by galvano- 
plasty. After having covered the subject with 
a layer of plumbago, it is immersed in a-bath. 
Copper being expensive, zinc may.be snbati- 
tuted for those who are poor. On the other 
hand, gold or silver is used for the rich. It 
has been suggested to prolong the -bath,.and 
thus have our friends.transformed.inte statucs 
of natural size. 

Courtsuir ty. Cu1na.—In China love-making 
follows marriage, and lasts only about three 
days after the ceremony. ia mo 
“ gpooning’”’ ‘previous to ‘marriage. A 
‘previous acquaintanceship between the male 
and female prevents them from iage. For 
this reason a man seldom weds a girl of ‘his 
own town. They are likewise prevented from 
marrying kins or namesakes. Joneses .are 
never allowed to marry Joneses nor Smiths.to 
marry Smiths. Old women instead of. the 
young are the belles of society. ‘The hi 
recommendations: man-can have isin dhe fact. 
-of his having a wife. A bachelor is likened 
to a counterfeit-coin ; ‘he is looked upon with 
aadl. A gut aur. somsldeetl, angling 

old. irl is never consi in 

else in her father’s house than an Toa | 
guest. She is neither responsible for the 
family'’s.debts nor enjoysa share in its for- 
tunes, as in the cass of the sons. Daughters 
depend upon their‘husbands for fame-and for- 
tune, while sons depend upon the parents and 
themselves. 

nas Lo: mpage od _ mee ease 
either built upon gen principle of a 
Datch vessel, very broad from the ‘hips‘up, 
with an enormous head and no neck, tle 
head being anchored securely ‘between the 
shoulders and wagging there as though set 
loosely in a bed of fat, with enormous.arms.a3 
red as beets, finished off with hard, red hands, 
with clumsy fingers, always ‘between fifty or 
sixty, or-else they are slim girls of sixteen to 
eighteen, with.no fat, more, than is sufficient 
to rounds figure, and with hands that, while 
‘they are red, are"*by no means stumpy. Here 
isa mystery. The girls are the daughters of 


the fish-wives and are in course of 
training tobe fish-wives't ves. It would 


‘seem to be the proper thing to see girls of 
sixteen, eighteen, of twenty, of thirty, forty 
and #0 up ‘growing in fat and stumpy red 
fingers as they progressed in years. But it is 
not so. It is either the slender girl or the 
enormous broad woman. Do they keep on 
tbeing:slender for a certain number of years, 
and then in a night develop ito ‘broad 
women? Or, when they.get toa certain age, 
do they quit the fish market and stay away 
from it till they have widened andbreadened 
sufficiently to go into:-the market-again of the 
orthodox shape? As noone in time’ of peace 
ever saw a dead mule the question is naturally 
what becomes of the es: when they get 
old? Soin this case, how is it with the 
fish:woman? ‘Why is it that you onty see 
the two types? There are many mysteries 
in nature—too many. But, slender or pon- 
derous ‘they know about fish. They can 
handle them with a celerity,;and dwell ‘wpon 
their merits with an anction that would make 
their fortunes in any. lucrative business-‘where 
a. glib tongue and ready wit.is requisite. And 
then the fine sarcasm. that. we if you are 
not satisfied a stook and go a 
Wee ibe unto you if there is anything pecoliar 
about you—you have been measured before- 
hand and the sore spot in yeur make-up is 
mercilessly tonehed. Fish-wives the world 
over -are noted for sharp tongues. The 


d | Bilt te women in London are abusive, 


s0, the French are finer, and. there- 
bh worse. It is the difference there is 
. You are 
not stunned »with vulgar abuse, but you are 
made to feel your utter insignificance. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





P. P.—Your writing is fairly good. 
R. P.—The style indicates impulsiveness. 
G. A. B.—Affection and neatness are indicated by your 
penmanship. 
Warttis.—We do not give opinions as to the solvency 
of firms. 
Crarice M.—We should judge you to be kind-hearted 
and affectionate. 
T. C. B.—Proposals for correspondence should come 
ee the gentleman. 
A.—We cannot afford the space. Kindly consult a 
technical dictionary. 
T. D.—Your writing is unformed. Practise from good 
copies. 
M. K.—Unless naturally quick-witted, there is no 
artificial means of supplying the deficiency. 
Eva.—Your penmanship is passably fale, but rather 
mee showing a considerable of 
haracter. 





F. F.—It is hardly suitable for busi purposes, 
lacking the pone freedom. Constant practice will 
overcome that defec 


L. T. T,—The rE given are those of a good 
pe ama As to music, sv long us you can play what you 
please, do not bother about the notes. 


A. B. D.—Go back to your husband, by all means, and 
remember it takes two tomake a quarrel, so never an- 
swer him when he speaks harshly to you. 


Mary W. W. bg is not proper to receive visits from 

married particularly when it is without 
his wife's kaowiaden, aud would maker her “ horribly 
jealous. 


L. D.—1. “ Infelice ” signifies unhappy or unfortunate. 
2. A young lady may send an intimate male acquaint- 
ance flowers or fruit during a period of sickness 
without breaking any of the rules of propriety or eti- 
quet*e. 


Metton.—1l. Alcohol will remove grease or coffee 
stains from silk goods. 2. Your granimar, spelling, 
writing, and composition are all first-class. The 
handwriting displays considerable force of eusiiien 
and independence of thought. 


Lazy Frep.—The Scriptures may, . “For this cause 
shall a man leave father and mother and cleave unto his 
wife,” so we would advise you not to be in haste to 
a) ogize to the old folks. Let them come round of 

— and in future they will not be so apt to make 
m 





Cc. @. —Gold was, in all probability, one of the 
eacitent discovered of the metals, as unmistakable proofs 
have been found showing it was used by the Hebrews, 
the Egyptians, and other ancient nations for much the 
same purpose as it is at me Gacy tem The name of 
7 original discoverer has handed down to pos- 

erity. 


Kataie.—Yours is a sad case, but we see nothing for 
it but to wait with what patience 3 you may. ‘“‘ Wait and 
pray” is woman’s lot. he is in the city an advertise- 
ment so worded as to catch his eye in his favéurite daily 
} ony od might bri: bo game you. quattie to igeates 

comfort and ‘our ae .er and sister, and in so 
doing you will yotedl find peace, 


G. A. §.— According to the old chronicles, Richard I. 
received the title of ‘Lion-heirted ” because he plucked 
out a lion’s heart, to Which beast he had been ex 
by the Duke of ‘Austria for having slain his son. Of 
course this is merely a fanciful origin of the name, as it 
was in all probability givea him use of his valor- 
ous deeds perfurmed in the Holy Land during the 
Crusades, 


G. 8. 8.—It does seem that the young man ee 
made up his mind in the two years he has been visiting 
you, but ‘be, like “‘ Sally of the Valley,” he has such 
a haps be mind it takes along time ‘“‘ making up,” or per- 
he ma bec it or = that you » 4 your- 

any rate we cannot advise 

= cal So ~~ aes or let your mother do 

. = Ez is yo an undignified and unladylike pro- 


or lie eis line you ask about is from Shake- 
genes play, ‘‘ As You Like It.” It isan utterance of 
e exiled Duke in the Forest of Arden, and the entire 
quotation runs thus : 
** And this one life, saan t from public haunt, 
Finds tongues in tree ks in the running brooks ; 
Sermons in stones aad good in everything.” 
Your writing is peculiar. It indicates individuality of 
character. You are probably subtle, “hard to find 
out,” your friends call you. 


T. H. H.—Playwriting is not, except in some iselated 
cases, a remunerative means of getting a living. In 
order to write a good play—such a one as would stand 
any chance of base | examined by a theatrical manager, 
actor, or actress—it is a aay poets necessary that the 
author should be thoroughly posted in stage business 
and the manner in whic : on should be produced. 
These requisites you confess you do not ess, and 
therefore, if you ex to succeed, it will be necessary 
to acquaint yo th the rudiments of the art. 


Judged by the aenetie in the note before us a ma- 
nager would give up in despair when presented with a 
manuscript written in a similar s' = Spelling and 
general coustruaction are also very faulty. 





Euma J —Yes, unless they make a satisfactory ex- 
planation of their conduct towards you. 


A. A. C.—A lady should not oa. too mem fh pre- 
sents from a gentleman, even if she is engaged to be 
married to him, 


8. G.—Decidedly not. r very wise man once said : 
“Strike not, even with a blossom, thy wife, though she 
be guilty of a thousand faults.” 


R. R.—Love is like fruit—it must be ripe before it is 
worth gathering. Wait patiently—the spring time of 
cor p should not be skipped over in a hurry. 


W. T.—No. Suppose everybody who wished to use 
some particular article that is patented, should be allowed 
to manufacture for ee own individual use, what would 
the patent be good for? 


T. T.—Our advice to you is, pop the question at once. 
Irresolution in love is worse than cowardice in — 
The familiar adage, ‘Strike while the iron is hot,” 

a strong significance in all affairs of the heart. 


E. 8. S.—You seem to have quite arithmetic enough 
for the aon but if = wish to try bookkee; coping ¥ you 
should go further. Your writing is beautifully plain, 
and indicates firmness, The hair is dark-brown. 


Lovisa.—The staring is probably in your overmuch 

-consciousness, though people may reasonably like to 
look at so pretty a girl. As to the young mn, let him 
declare himself much more fully before you let him see 


the state of your heart. 


Emis.—You can learn to read German by studying 
instruction books, but you had better not try to 
nounce {it without having been taught by’ “ wo ot 
mouth.” . No accent is better than an incorrect one. The 
hair is a pretty shade of brown. 


F. W.—In book-keeping the only entries which ry 
their sides when transferred are those known as “ ficti- 
tious entries,” made to balance an account. Of course, 
in transferring such an account, the entry is placed on 
the side where it properly belongs. 


TWO WoMEN. 
I. 


“Oh! for some power, some latent power,” she sighed, 
‘*To win men’s hearts, to win and throw aside, 
To hold them captives by a tender smile, 
By all the subtle Mey ey od of Cupid's guile, 
To bring proud men to bow before my shrine, 
To hear love's pleas, withholding ever mine — 
Oh, rf the gift, the gift of power,” she cried, 
“To win’s hearts, and yet to be no bride.” 


Il. 


** Ah! for some grace, some tle grace,”’ she said, 
**To hold the love of him whee I may wed, 

From ter Joves, as sacred hold 

The honest love of one loyal heart— 

‘Tis highest honour manhood ever paid 

To tender woman or to trusting maid— 

God give me grace to hold,” eres 

“This richest gift upon love’s altar lai a ¥e 


C, C. L.—We never before heard of the firm to which 
you refer. Unless they will make such an arrange- 
ment as will enable you absolutely to protect from loss 
any subseriptions you may obtain, it would not be dis- 
creet in you to accept the Offered.agency. 


D. N. C.—The hair enclosed is peculiar in hue—a sort 
of golden-drab—a light shade of that-colour. Do not 
pes of oe Grosse ween it if you wish to preserve its 
colour, Wash it in Warei weter in Which 0 Tnuxp of soda 
is dissolved with the juice of a lemon. 


N. Virunsen. Ee tn pose tobebton: deal of your un- 
attractiveness, in your behaviour to hit Trish- 
ane aiddinarizemee nrbmese semmengend genaerz, 
and you will doubtless win after aw some good fel- 
low of whom you can be both fond and proud. The hair 
is dark-brown. 


D. M. C.—If your parents should think it advisable 
for you to do so, you might inform your lover that 
unless your engagement can be fulfilled, you would 

fer to have it abandoned. This would probably 
Pring him to a positive decision, one way or the other. 
You should not allow him to trifle with you any 
longer. 

“A Frrenp in Negp ts A Fasexp In Deep.”—Your 
friend is certainly not an old maid, The wri is 
enough for a girl of eighteen, and we should advise you 
to inquire at one of the large emo you name 
during Ly & leisure hours, when y nighly 
obtain all the particulars you pono ng We feel 
flattered that so evidently ofa er a young 4 
should deem our replies occasionally in’ g. 


Jexnis AND Rose, girls of sixteen and seventeen, 
whose parents very properly forb‘d them lovers on the 
ground of youth, fancy themselves desperately in love 


with two comic opera , and ask our ad about 
eloping with them and appearing on the s' And we 
answer they could not choose a surer a speedier 


moust be something radically wrong in the natures that 
can thus lightly forego the tried home-love of years for 
the enticin a of comparative e, ., 
very —. fascinating singers entice 
clandes' by A proves them tv be no gen’ nin 
and the further fact that they wish you to appear on the 
stage proves that they are not disinterested Let them 
alone, and five years frum uow you will rejoice over your 
escape. 





Lawrence N.—1. None at all. 2, We regret we 
any inform you. 8. Not in all cases. 4. He died of 
‘ever. 


Kenveta.—He cannot be eneene unless she can 
prove that she has not enough to keep her from parish 
relief, and is unable to work. 


Ava.—You are by no means too fat, so let alone all 
manner of anti-fats. You writing is plain but rather 
small, and indicates a painstaking nature. 


L. N. H.—If freckles are all the matter with your 
complexion give the lemon juice and sour milk a fair 
trial. Your writing is fair, but indicates thoughtless- 
ness. 


Jess1e.—The hair is bright-brown. Your writing in- 
dicates ess, ‘‘ Fide et amor” means “ Faith anu 
Love.” ou are neither blonde nor brunette, but 
between. 


Bounper.—1. There is Hid but regular living and 
freedom from worry. 2. Pl a =~ * understand the 
phrase. Kindly explain, and will endeavour to 


. ne aie eo t is —— of a stylish, attrac- 
ve looking th a pleasant and very ene —- 
sion. We should ju our pe 
rather of the stately ; Ba: 

D. T. G.—1. They are a hazel or nut-brown of 
es greg texture. 2. Let take the one she loves 

and not be influenced by any one. 8. You write 

faye but evidently want practice. 


plication for eck poled night aud morning’ 
application for freckles a: and mornin 
We hav wal page ag 


Samilius, apn name of a great 


Lena.—The reek te cae in connection che its largest 
tributary, the M longest river in the world. 

Length 4,300 miles, The Nile is 4,100 miles dong 5 the 
Amazon, 3, 944 ; the Niger, 2,500 ; the Lena, 2, 


D. M.—‘‘ Fade” is pronounced fahd ; iowa 
trooso ; ‘‘ Pompeii,” Pom- Rew accent on first 5: Mable, 
and Sentguent wh with the * sounded. The hair is 
dark-brown, your dounpedtlian and writing fair, and 
the latter indicates a sunny temper. 


Litty. —-Your drawing does not indicate that ~ 
any decided talent for the art. It might be, 
owever, that if youcould have the advantage of go: 
instruction, you would dévelop such talent as would 
make it worth your while to cultivate it. 


G. C. G.—According to your statement, the wife has 
not done anything that an | ve her husband any 
nos ee fora divorce. ~ He s' ould be very cautious 

any step that would cast a stain upon his 
toate, bad a source of sorrow to his children as boleh 
as they live. 


G. G.—The girl is wees! not worth enuy dyrther 

troubhs ch pout park She is you to 

en, tak: 4 enine ehngeatal epuath te through 

life with you. With such a person you never would 

happy. e would ‘‘nag” you into a fit of the horrors 
ore the honeymoon is over. 


Dor.—Mexico las no weer. In 1868 a French 
invaded the ey im ——s the capital. 


“4 

Emperor x Mesias ra 1864 until 1867, 
Republic was pro- 

aceeded to the y on 
December Ist, 1884. ~ 


PuaRnt.— 1. Tabitha means “a roe,” Jane the feminine 
of John, * “peloved of the Lord,” Florenee “ 
” Blanche “ fair,” 


Mary ‘ * bitter,” Edith . pp my 
a Ae Pate « et Paisley” en ire Pee el 
ye king happy,” Constante“ An ant tarental” 2. It 
north-country name not common in London, and is 
tp 
D. C. H.—A reiver was a border warrior of the olden 
borders 


became noted for their prowess and daring. 
union of Scotland and land the reivers degenerated 
into mere freebooters, who robbed promiscuously on 
both sides of the border, — of Westburnflat (so 
called from the place of his residence, his real name 
being William Armstrong) was one of the last noted 
freebooters, He flourished at the beginning of the last 
century. 
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